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Tue Youtn’s Companion 
The Best 
Christmas Present 


for so Little 
Money—$1.75. 


Among the Contents 
of The Youth’s Com- 
panion during 1903 
will be: 


SERIAL STORIES, each a Book 
in itself, reflecting American Life 
in Home, Camp and Field. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES by Famous 
Men and ‘Women — Statesmen, 
Travellers, Scientists, Essayists. 


EDITORIALS, Thoughtful. and 
Timely Articles on Important Pub- 
lic and: Domestic Questions, 


SHORT STORIES by the Best of 
Living Story-Writers — Stories of 
Character, Adventure, Humor. 


SHORT NOTESonCurrentEvents, 
and Discoveries in the Field of 
Science and Natural History. 
ANECDOTES, Bright and Amus- 
ing, Items of Strange and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 
Health Articles, Religious Articles, Children’s Page, Etc. 





To Make a Christmas Present of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Send us the name and address of the person to 
whom you wish to give The Companion, 
with $1.75, and the following coupon: 


Christmas Present Coupon 


On receipt of $1.75, with this slip or the name of this publication, the publishers will send 
GIF | 1 All the issues of The Companion from the time eopeer por is received 


e to the end of 1902, Free, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 


GIFT 2 The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in twelve colors and 
e gold from original designs. Bet 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903 — until January, 1904 —all for $1:75. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The World’s Great Paintings 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS= THE PERRY PICTURES 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition 


Order to-day. You will wish to order again when you see how beautiful they are for Holiday Gifts 


25 Art Subjects 

Or 25 Madonnas 

Or 25 On Life of Christ 
Or 25 Landscapes 


Or 25 Famous Men 
Or 25 Authors and Poets 
Or 25 For Children 


Each Set in a Portfolio. 
Holiday Gift. 


Or 13 Picturés in Colors 

Or 5 Extra Size (10 x 12) 
Or A Beautiful Art Booklet 
Or Art Booklet — Madonnas 


The one-cent pictures are 
3 to 4 times the size of 
this picture. 








SISTINE MADONNA, 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR 


A choice 


OR 50 CENTS FOR any two sets in first column, or 
11 Perry Pictures, Extra Size; or Portfolio of 25 Pic- 
tures, New York Edition, 7 x 9, Gems of Art. 


OR $1.00 FOR any four 25 cent sets; or our beauti- 


ful 1902 Christmas Set, No. 41, 120 Pictures, no two 


Or 25 Dogs, Kittens and Horses alike; or Christmas Set No. 2, 120 Pictures, all in the 


New Boston Edition, no two alike; or 120 Perry Pic- 
tures, your own selection from 2,000 subjects. 


OR $1.50 FOR The Perry Magazine one year 
(monthly except July and August) and 100 Perry 
Pictures, Regular Size, for a limited time. This gift 
will remind your friend of you tem fimes during the 
year. 


FOR $5.00 If you wish to make an elegant present, 
send $5.00 for 125 Extra Size Perry Pictures, 10 x 12 
and 11x 14. 


Or these Pictures, 5 1-2 by 8, may be ordered assorted as desired at 


for 25 or more, 120 for $1.00, postpaid 


CENT EACH 


Beautiful Art Booklets at 25 cents each. Souvenirs for Christmas Gifts to Pupils, 15 for $1.00 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalog with 1,000 Miniature Illustrations and two sample pictures 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tremont Temple, Boston 


Send all Mail Orders 
to Malden Office 


Box 1, [lalden, [lass. 








SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


The holiday season is at hand, the season 
which should be made happiest in the 
school-room. Bright Christmas exercises 
are needed. Here are a few which we 
can supply :— 

Hadley’s A Christmas [leeting. Attractive 
new holiday exercise for either graded or ungraded 
school, requiring 25 children. Directions for cos- 
tumes are given. Price . 15¢e. 

Sterling’s Christmas Stars. Fancy Drill, 
with songs and recitations, for ten girls. The cos- 
tumes are simple and effective, the exercises sure to 
be a success. Price ‘ ‘ 15c. 

Davidson’s Visit from [Mother Goose. Play for primary pupils in an 
ungraded schvul. Characters from Mother Goose with full descriptions of simple 
costumes. A favorite with the children. Price : 15¢. 

Hadley’s At the Cuurt of King Winter. Many children, or a few, 
may take part, and the play may include all ages. Suggestions for costumes and 
decorations. Characters: Winter, November, December, Nature, Santa Claus, 
Elves, Heralds, Winds, Flowers, Christmas Day, Forefathers’ Day. Price, 15c. 

Kellogg’s New Year’s Reception. For primary classes. Excellent for 
a holiday exercise. Recitations, tableaux, songs with music, a varied and very 
attractive program. Costumes may be easily made. Price : 15¢. 

Kellogg’s How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas. Most 
popular ofail our entertainment books. Material for all grades, consisting of recita- 
tions, drills, songs, marches, and varied exercises. For Christmas there are ten 
songs, fifteen recitations, a Christmas Tree Drill, three Christmas plays, three 
exercises, and a program for a Christmas recitation. The*best selling book we 
have for the holidays. Price . , 25c. 

Kellogg’s Christmas Entertainment. Contains drills, plays, and 
marches for primary and intermediate grades, all tried and proved successful. 
Enough material for several entertainments. 91 pages. Price 25c. 


KELLOGG’S NEW ENTERTAINIIENT CATALOG, listing over 
700 books for school entertainments, is now ready, in new and attractive furm, in- 
dexed for easy reference, with full descriptions of the books offered. Sent free. 


E  «KELLOGG’S 
+ ENTERTAINMENT 
CATALOG ~ 











LIVING EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. A weekly devoted to 
the interests of teachers who wish to advance in their pro- 
fession. It averages 1,600 pages each year of material by 
the best educational writers, Fully illustrated. Its profes- 
sional tone and valuable practical suggestions are an incen- 
tive to the true scientific work without which no modern 
teacher can be successful in his calling. $2.00 per year. 


OUR TIMES. Twice a week for school year of 10 
months, 32 pages in each issue. A bright magazine of cur- 
rent events, with cumulative index. Especially valuable to in- 
crease the interest of pupils in current history. 5Oc. a year. 


HOW TO TEACH MANUALS 


A series of books giving in 
compact form the latest and 
best methods in teaching. 
Well printed on good paper, 
fully illustrated and bound in 
flexible cloth covers. Some 
of the subjects treated are 
Busy Work, Paper Folding 
and Cutting, The Making of 
Charts, Fractions, Primary 
Arithmetic, U. 5S. History, 
Birds, Minerals, Aquatic Life. 
Price, 25c. per volume, 18 
volumes in the series, Spe- 
cial rates on ten or more vol- 
umes at one time. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describes aids for all 
grades of work. Send for a copy of the new edition just 
out. Free on application. 











OUR HOLIDAY OFFER 


From now until Jan. 1, 1903, we will give a discount of 
one-tenth from the above net prices to anyone sending us 
an order to the value of $1.00 or more. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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December Reading 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall, 





—R. L. Stevenson 


A Dog of Flanders 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
By LOUISE de la RAME 
Edited for use in schools by S. D. JENKINS 








Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


This is one of the most charming little supplementary readers ff 
of the year. It takes the child away from his own doorstep and 
sets him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. It is full of geog- 
raphy, nature study, child and animal life. Through it the little 
reader may live with the beautiful Flemish orphan boy, born in pov- 
erty, but with a genius for art; he may play, toil, and in imagination 
die with the noble dog Petrasche; unconsciously he must draw from 
it lessons in morals and ethics, deep and permanent. The book is 
charmingly written, so that the thought is easily grasped. 





























Christmas Carol 


Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents 


The Christiias season is the time of all others when this most delightful of all Dickens’s short 
stories ought to be read in school. There is scarcely anything in literature that will arouse in young 
or old the true Christmas spirit so quickly as this story, and for that reason, if for no other, it should 
be read in every grammar school some time during the course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such a story, owing to their general lack of acquaintance 
with the author and certain peculiarly English allusions and phrases. For this reason, this edition 
of the story has been prepared which fully meets these obstacles. It contains an introduction that 
will, in a short space, give the student an excellent conception of Dickens’s life and work as an author, 
and the text has been carefully annotated. The notes, however, have been made as few as possible, 
in order that, while all real difficulties have been removed, the children may be hampered as little as 
possible in their enjoyment of the story as a story. 


Cricket on the Hearth 


Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents 


The “Cricket on the Hearth” is a story which always appeals with peculiar force to children. 
“ Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are almost always resented by young readers, but this story 
is one of the very few which children will love, not in spite of, but because of its lessons of self- 
sacrifice and kindness. Teachers, in their desire to give children an acquaintance with good litera- 
ture, sometimes forget that what children demand first of all in a book is that it shall be a good story, 
whether it be history, biography, or fiction, and no graces of style, or wealth of magnetism, will suffice 
in their eyes if this fundamental element is lacking. The “Cricket on the Hearth” is, before all 
things, a good story, and the boys will say so as well as the girls. — — 
The teacher, therefore, who is searching for something with which = 
to begin the New Year, will do well to examine this volume. 


Little Nell 


From the ‘*Old Curiosity Shop’’ 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents 












F YOUNG FOLKS LIBRARY 
=. OP CHOICE LITERATURE 






The beautiful story is abridged and separated out of the other 
matter and thus made much more easy for the young reader, who 
is sure to feel the fascination at once. This is a book to delight 
the heart of any imaginative child of nine or ten years. 

— Wisconsin School Fournal, 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


63 Pifth Avenue 


809 Market Street 
New York 


San Francisco 


The Child of Urbino; or, 
The Story of Raphael 


By LOUISE de la RAME 


Cloth, 30 cents 











The story of Raphael has been told over and over, but 
never with more exquisite taste and reverent feeling than 
by the gifted pen of Louise dela Ramé. It is the won- 
derful, generous-hearted boy-painter of nine years who is 
presented to the children, with a touch and a setting that 
will enshrine him in their hearts forever. 


Stories of the Bible 


The People of the Chosen Land 


By MyLes ENpIcoTT 





Vols. I., II. and III. With illustrations from Doré and 
other eminént artists. Cloth, 60 cents. 








Bobtail Dixie 





By ABBIE N. SMITH 























Cloth. 12mo. Daintily Produced. Fifty Cents 


Twenty full page half-tones of various dogs and children 


who are Bobtail Dixie’s friends will catch a..«i delight the 
eyes of the little readers, who will unconsciously be taught 
to apply the Golden Rule in their treatmen: of animals 

—The Grand Rapids Herald 
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DURING THE WINTER TERM, READ 


That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic Regions 


The Children of the Cold 


By Liest. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


LL boys and girls old 
ct enough to distinguish 

, between different races 
of men will enjoy the vivid 
account of the games, toys 
and manner of life of the 
little Eskimos, who seem, 
their climatic limitations con- 
sidered, to have much the 
same tendencies as children 
of other lands. Here one 
may learn where and how 
they live, how their homes 
are built, what are their play- 
things, how they make sleds 
and coast on them, how the 
dogs are fed, what they have 
in place of candy, their work, 
hunting and fishing,howtheir 
clothes are made, and much 
about their sports and exer- 
cises of skill and strength. 

— Nation. 

















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 
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A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. With a special introduction, 
Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, with 10 full 
pages in colors, 12 half-tone plates, and 39 drawings in the text. 
Cloth cover in colors, 94 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


A book of simple poetry, of wise observation, kindly sympathy, 
and fanciful humor, now for the first time made available as a 
suitable supplementary reader for the primary grades. 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER 


By EvLALIE Oscoop Grover. Illustrated with 86 plates in four 
colors, by Miss Corbett, “The Mother of the Sunbonnet Babies.” 
Cloth cover in colors, 110 pages, For introduction, 40 cents. 


The quaint manner of the Babies, and the dainty colors of the 
illustrations will catch the eyes of children and interest them at 


: ESKIMO STORIES 


By Mary E. E. Smirn, of the Lewis-Champlin School, Chicago. 
With 18 full-page and 75 text illustrations in half-tone, by Howard 
V. Brown. Cloth, 189 pages; 40 cents. 


For the second and third grades A delightful volume of Eskimo 
Stories, simply told. The reading lessons endeavor to describe the 
earlier stages of social development. 


STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE. 


By Mapce A. BIGHAM, Principal of the Atlanta Free Kinder- 
garten, Atlanta, Georgia. With 135 illustrations in colors by Ella 
S. Brison. Cloth, 192 pages; 45 cents. 


For the first and second grades. The revival of interest in 
the teaching of folk-lore should make these Mother Goose Stories 
welcome. Inthese stories the Mother Goose Characters of our child- 
hood are recalled in new situations, and the children will take 
great pleasure in discovering new friends in old companionships. 
The book fills a long unoccupied place among First Readers, and 
will change the reading lesson from drudgery to delight. 


Send for our new circulars 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof, HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 


The teachers who 
have mourned that 
the first books in 
geography were over 
the children’s heads 
will find that objec- 
tion wholly removed 
by this new * Home 
Geography,” which is 
exactly what it as- 
sumes to be, the first 
conscious looking 
around of the chil- 
dren upon their sur- 
roundings. The lan- 
guage is simple 
enough for a third 
grade pupil, while the science is as reliable as in the most elaborate 
physical geography. The author has found the happy medium of 
writing for children without writing down to them. While the 
contents of this book is a first stepping-stone to real geography, 
it is equally nature study of the real kind, for primary geogra- 
phy and nature study cannot be separated. There is great 
danger that the teacher will not see her opportunities with this 
work. While it is an excellent supplementary reader, the teacher 
who uses it for that alone will only count one where she might have 
\counted ten. The chapters are short, too short, but they must only 
serve as texts for the teacher to enlarge to any size and scope she is 
equal to. In this case, as in few others, the teacher makes the 
book. The illustrations are a distinct feature of this nature geogra- 
phy. They are abundant, fitting, alive, suggestive for “talks,” and 
mostly in half-tones of superior quality ——- Eva D. KELLoas. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 
NEW YORK BOSTON 











Educational 
Games 


For Study Hour Occupation and Class Work. 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Editor in Chief. 


New Mathematical Games. 


Edited by Davip Eucene Sa1trtu, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, Department Editor of Mathematical Games. 


NOW READY: 
Game of Addition and Subtraction. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Ear. TRISLER, First Assistant, 3d intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 


Game of Fractions. 


For second to eighth year, inclusive. 
By E. W. Wiixtnson, Principal 1st Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 






























IN PRESS: 





Game of Multiplication and Division. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Ear Tris_er, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 











These games interest even those pupils who have no natural 
aptitude for mathematics. Teachers find that the playing of the 
games benefits their pupils to a marked degree, develops a liking 
for arithmetic and improves the standing of the class. The games 
can be played in various ways and made simple or more difficult, 
to suit the pupils’ needs, and keep pace with their advancement 

For group work one pack should be provided for each five or 
six pupils, and for class work one for each eight or ten pupi's. 

Ask your dealer to show you our line of Educational Games, 
or send for list and discount to school boards and teachers. 
Sample pack, postpaid, 25 cents. Advance orders for Multipli- 
cation and division game will be filled on publication. 


ai 





The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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White’s Art of Teaching ‘ 
By Emerson E. Wuitr, A.M., LL.D. 
T ciples are here pre- 
sented in a clear and 
helpful manner, and after- 
wards applied in methods 
of teaching that are gen- 
eric and comprehensive. 
The true functions and lim- 
itations of special methods 
are pointed out in order to 
prevent teachers from ac- 
cepting them as general 
hobbies. The book throws 
a bright light, not only on 
fundamental methods and 
processes, but also an other 


problems of great impor- 
tance in school work. 








$1.00 





HE fundamental prin- NEW YORK CITY 


I prise Dr. White's 
“Art of Teaching” as 
one of the choicest books 
in my pedagogical library. 
I have read it with de- 
light and shall refer to it 
Srequently. He has now 
well rounded out his ped- 
agogical trinity, and has 
given to the teachers of 
this country thoughts that 
will be an inspiration and 
a guide for generations to 
come. — Andrew W. 
Edson, Assoc. Supt. of 

Public Schools. 
























If you do not know this book, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 








Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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Exhaustion. 


When you are all tired out, 
feel weak, sleep does not rest, 
and the appetite is poor, 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


will revive your strength, induce 
natural sleep, improve appetite, 
and restore nerve power. It 
nourishes, strengthens and in- 
vigorates the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion, Debility and reduced 
state of the nervous system. 








A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 











Books I. and 


II. Now Ready 





SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and others who 


are looking for a set of readers which are based upon 


true psychological laws and upon safe pedagogical principles, are cordially invited to correspond with us. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago New York 


Bostom Sam Francisco 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Vol. I. Colonial Children 


This is the fitst of four volumes of children’s readers, 
made up of extracts from original material, and is intended 
for children about ten years old. The extracts illustrate many 
entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as some 
of the most interesting episodes of colonial history, and are 
rewritten in modern form, so as to offer no puzzles of gram- 
mar or spelling, but preserve the racy and often humorous 
flavor of the old writers. 


Vol. I. Heroes and Patriots of the Revolution 
The second volume of this series is in press and will 
soon be published. In this Professor Hart continues the 
same plan and arrangement as in Vol. I., selecting the mate- 
rial for slightly more advanced pupils. 
These books are profusely illustrated. 


Price, 40 Cents 


FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 
How America was Found and Settled 
By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Price, 50 Cents 


The aim of this book is to place before children of per- 
haps twelve years of age, in a simple, connected narrative, 
an account of the discovery and settlement of America. It 
endeavors to show the “ why”’ back of each event, since the 
author believes that there is no surer way than this of making 
the story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 

With this end in view, the children are led back to the 
Europe of the centuries preceding the “Age of Discovery,” 
and are helped to trace the beginnings of the great move- 
ments ‘from the old world to the new.” 

Outlines for composition work on various subjects 


selected from each chapter are a prominent feature of 
the work. 
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A Divine Discontent 


There is a vast difference between righteous 
and unrighteous discontent, and it needs no gift of 
second sight to distinguish between them. The fault 
finder who sees at a glance that other people and 
other conditions are not right, must be, himself, supe- 
rior, else how could the shortcomings of others be so 
quickly detected. This keen critic is always prevented 
from bettering his own work as well as that of others 
by the limitations of his surroundings. He flutters 
and buzzes against the narrowness of his environment 
like a fly caught in a web. Fate deals hardly with 
him, for he stands ready and anxious to straighten 
things out generally, if only he was understood and 
appreciated. Such would-be-reformers may do some 
good, for agitation is a good thing in and out of the 
educational world. It keeps the waters from becom- 
ing stagnant. But let us never be deceived about 
this pin-pricking irritant who mourns over the general 
defection of everybody about him, and sees all the 
motes in others’ eyes and never the beams in his own. 
Let us never credit this restless reformer with that 
wholesome yearning after better things, that somebody 
has aptly called a “‘ divine discontent.” 


Two principals were coming into the city one morn- 
ing on a suburban train. 

“Well, I see by the paper this morning that your 
Miss Merrill has resigned. How’s that?” . 

“ Too true. But I knew it would come a long time 
ago. She is my best primary teacher.” 

‘‘ What is the cause?” 

“Well, I don’t know any words that express it 
quite as well as a divine discontent. She came to her 
work prepared just as well as any of my teachers, 


‘but she no sooner got really into it, than she saw her 


own limitations and writhed under the feeling that she 
hadn’t gone deep enough. She asked me one day for 
a little talk about her arithmetic classes. In five min- 
utes I saw that she had thought more about the subject 
than one teacher in a thousand. She quoted this and 
that authority, and canvassed the difficulties with a 
grasp that astonished me, yet she was never satis- 
fied with her own work. This was about the way 
with every other subject. Her work was always good, 
giving out a flash of originality now and then that re- 
vealed her search after the very pith of things.” 

“Where will she go now?” 

“To the famous training school for teachers at 
C She will work a year in practice school with- 
out any salary, and recite every day with the senior 
class, besides. How she anticipates it. She will 
absorb like a sponge.”’ 

“ What then?” 

‘IT don’t know. I shall be lucky if I ever get her 
again. But she doesn’t go for a better position or 
higher salary. She goes just because she feels she 
must be better fitted for her work. You see she 
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hasn’t a particle of that complacency that kills the 
progress oi so many teachers. She is dead in 
earnest.” 

“ Yet, she seemed a jolly sort of girl.” 

“ Yes—full of fun and I never heard her find fault 
with another teacher in the building. Never once did 
she say that her classes came to her ‘ poorly pre- 
pared.’ That's a rarity, you know. She is so con- 
scious of her own shortcomings that she never seems 
to see anybody’s else. She is so alert and alive 
about everything that she has really spurred up some of 
the rest, whether they know it or not. You ought to 
have heard her tease some of the teachers to go with 
her to the N. E. A. at Minneapolis last summer. 
Well, she couldn’t get one, and that girl went all alone 
and sacrificed her whole vacation at the sea-shore— 
she couldn’t afford both. And you should have seen 
her when she came back. She was radiant. ‘Oh, 
I’m so proud of being a teacher,’ she said, ‘ after see- 
ing all those splendid men and women. And I was 
introduced to Doctor Harris, our United States Com- 
missioner, and shook hands with him,’ she added tri- 
umphantly. And she looked as if she had been 
presented at a court of royalty.” 

‘‘ No keeping such a teacher as that down.’’ 

‘‘T should say not. She is wholly possessed by her 
work, and she will go up the ladder step by step 
for the joy of knowing. I’m glad for her sake, but 
I shall miss her tremendously. But we're at the 
station. Good morning.” 





The Teaching of a Song 
LucINE FINCH, Muskegon, Mich. 


INGING must be considered a form of expression 
+ just as much as reading or any other activity which 

tells something. It is speaking, through the medium 

of tone, to the more subtle senses which lie in the 
realm of the feelings. We are fast coming to the place 
where music is regarded as a force that rises from within to 
meet some external condition. It is not something to be 
learned, primarily, but something to be felt. 

The foundation is not learning to read notes, but is rather 
the development of a more or less keen appreciation of 
music and the power of individual interpretation, the musical 
seeing and hearing. All true musical teaching nowadays 
is based on the psychologic understanding of the laws of 
child nature, so, in trying to get hold of the idea of how to 
teach singing to our children, it will be necessary to con- 
sider it from the expressional side and to bring to bear all 
knowledge that we have of the fundamental laws of teach- 
ing. This knowledge applies to singing as an expression of 
the self just as much as it applies to any other keen interest 
of child life. 

Music in the school-room is, as yet, one of the recognized 
but unsolved problems. Many of us use our song periods as 
a means of relaxation, or for the technical study of music. 
This is wrong in either case. Singing is not relaxation but 
an energetic activity, and should not be carried on when 
children are in a low state of vitality when they are 
mentally and physically tired of other things. At this time 
of fatigue an interesting game or some rhythm work applies 
more than singing. ‘There is, of course, less concentration 
in the song period than in the period for number work; 
there should not be any less keen interest, and interest 
means energy expended in some way or other. If we 
spend all our music period in teaching notes and in abstract 
note-reading, we are not giving the children the delightful 
musical training, from the expressional side, which is the 
very soul of music. This training should be the first musical 
experience, and should be our aim in all music teaching. 
It is the greater part of music always, to get at the reality of 
harmony and melody, to learn to interpret through giving 
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our souls a chance to hear and express. Many of us have 
not had this chance and so have not developed within us an 
appreciative love for music which is one of the worth-while 
things of life. 

How shall we, who have no technical training musically, 
give this side of music to our children? How shall we 
avoid the listlessness that so often goes with the singing 
period ; the lifeless atmosphere that pervades; the shrill 
shouting or the dragging? How shall we get our children 
to sing well and to love todoit? It is not a thing to be 
lightly considered and tossed aside. It is my problem and 
yours, and all teachers’ from the kindergarten up into the 
high school. 

The first essential is to see that the physical conditions 
are good. Minister to the body’s need first lest we hamper 
the spirit within. See that there is fresh air in your room 
and plenty of it. The splendid system of ventilation in the 
schools is not to be ignored, ne.:her is it to take the place 
of pure fresh air, just as it comes to us through the trees 
and over the grasses, full of the vital stimulation that is its 
rich gift to us. Air passing through any channel must 
become somewhat de-vitalized. Open a window, let in the 
blessed fresh air, have the children move about freely. Let 
them talk for a moment and so bring in the element of 
natural relaxation, which ought to be a stronger factor in 
school life than it is. What a rest it is to change activities ! 
To feel free to do as you choose for a moment; to move 
about; take a few deep breaths; speak if you care to; be 
silent if you so choose. This sort of relaxation is far more 
valuable than the planned physical culture or gymnastics, in 
which all are expected to take part. The very fact that 
forty others are doing the same thing is taking away the 
very relaxing, free element which we wish to have. A good 
rousing skip is a fine thing with a moment to get your 
breath in. Laughter is good, but above all, /reedom is to 
be desired. The lungs are almost the life of the body. We 
dare not starve the stomach, and yet each day we starve our 
lungs ; forming habits of contraction, lessening the power 
of expansion, which results in a poor physical condition 
throughout the whole body. ‘Oh, I haven’t time to 
breathe !”’ is a trite saying, but all too fraught with danger- 
ous meaning. Take time to breathe and life wz// be longer 
and more satisfactory. Be generous with the few moments 
that you give to this period of relaxation. It means so 
much. Life is rather a mad rush in this busy world, any- 
how, and we need to urge American children, generally 
speaking, to a calmer, slower existence than they see about 
them. 

For the song period have the children come together in 
a group. This is better because it is more free and natural 
and far more interesting to them. The children will sing 
better. There is more inspiration in the “good cheer” 
element that it brings. Oh, the joy to be with a group of 
friends who love to sing! Just to lift up their voices 
together and sing, without the bother of notes or accom- 
paniment or anything but the pleasure of it. Let me sing 
with my friends if I may, with my enemies if I must, but 
sing, I will! Children love this too and feel the inspiration 
of it. There are always limits in a school-room, as in any 
other place, but these are purely social and are easily under- 
stood by the children if all else is well-ordered there. The 
groupwork will cause no harmful disorder ; on the contrary, 
it is a fine thing for making the children freely dependable. 
There is always the restless boy, the troublesome girl, or the 
phlegmatic child who is a more serious case than either. 
Would it not be splendid if the singing period could be so 
interesting that even these characters would enter in heartily 
and forget their rdles? I believe it can be done. 

Another essential in having good singing is the kind of 
material used. What kind of songs do you teach? Have 
they any intrinsic value? What is it? Do you analyze to 
find out if the song is good, musically and otherwise, or is 
it mere stuff? 


“‘ The world is so full of a number of things 
We should all be as happy as so many kings.” 


There is so much being done now for children, in a song- 


way, by such women as Miss Eleanor Smith, Mrs. Jessie L. 
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Gaynor, Miss Emilie Poulsson, Miss Patty Hill and others ; 
so much which combines musical value with literary worth, 
that there is little excuse for teaching a song that is not 
worth learning. 

So much lies in the content of things. The soul deals 
with contents, with inner things rather than with outer. 
Singing is a soul activity and, therefore, it is really absurd to 
give it such stuff to contemplate and use. 

Much more lies in the choice of a song than would appear 
at first glance. There is the child’s side first, always. Is it 
of any worth to him from any point of view, or will it merely 
serve to arouse his ever ready energies and direct them in 
the wrong channel? In choosing a song it is a good thing 
to glance through it first as to content of thought in both 
word and tone. The tone thought is as important as the 
words, and should emphasize and characterize them. Every 
song should bear the test of being a “‘ song without words,” 
and still speak and tell its story. This point is well illustra- 
ted in Mrs. Gaynor’s Shoemaker song. Here the music tells 
of the busy shoemaker’s shop and the musical “ rap-a-tap ” 
is very charming. There must be some connection, some 
touch, between the words and the music. They must be a 
part of the same scheme, which is to express some chosen 
thought. The words must have some value, too. They 
must be either poetic and so charm by their simple beauty ; 
or be characteristic in some interesting way from a child’s 
point of view. And oh, let us look for thought, well conveyed, 
steering straight and firm by the Scylla of sentimentality, 
and not “words, words, words.” 

The negative element should be avoided. The “don’t” 
method has long since been abandoned. I had the misfor- 
tune to hear a song sung by a first grade, in which the first 
two stanzas were happily devoted to the description of a 
dear little mother bird and her babies, high up in a tree and 
safe from harm. In the third stanza Mother Bird had for- 
gotten to reckon with the cat and her climbing propensities, 
to say nothing of her love for little birds (though the song did 
mention it, { believe). And so— well, the cat eats them one 
by one, I believe, and they all die, including the little brown 
mother, and don’t even “ live happy ever after” in the dear, 
old, vague way. I think a few feathers tell the sad story to 
the child in the song. What is gained by this? Yes, you 
have aroused the child’s ever-ready sympathy, but have given 
his emotion nothing wholesome on which to expend itself. 
If he could only have chased the cat off! We believe that 
emotion without corresponding action is weakening ; then why 
flaunt the negative in the child’s face? It is often sensible 
to recognize the negative and accept it, but it is not ideal to 
put it into a child’s life. It will come soon enough. 

To summarize the first two points: good physical condi- 
tions and the right kind of song material are the chief essen- 
tials for the teaching of songs to children, little and big. 

Urge the children to sing softly, for the most part. Some 
songs it were murderous to sing softly, and cruel to ask it, 
and a good shout will hurt neither us nor the children. But 
the general tone of your singing should be soft and light. In 
this way there is no danger of strain to the children’s voices. 
It is better physically and certainly will give better results. 

The position in singing ought to take care of itself. The 
music ought to brace us up and give us the vitality which 
always insures a good physical posture. The less we do in 
any way to make children conscious of themselves, the truer 
we are to our psychology and to our own idea!s. 

The presentation of a song is quite important. The 
children ought to be interested in learning it, ought to 
like it well enough to care to learn it. Sing it for them first 
and let them get the song idea as a whole. And do not 
drill them on it, for drill will take all the life out of it. 
Some teachers introduce a new song in this way: “Now, 
we are going to learn a new song. I'll sing the first line, 
so, ‘la, la, la, la’. Now sing it after me.” A faint, disheart- 
ened little “la, la” will come from the dependable ones, 
who always try to do their best ; a brisk shout from the non- 
dependable and the song fualls*a flat failure. It takes vitality 
to do anything well, and it as true of teaching a song as of 
anything else. And then how it does “go” and how we 
ali luve to sing it! 
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What must a teacher know? Everything. But being 
limited and finite, she cannot, and so must just do her best 
and be her best and all will be well. You need no more for 
your music work, fundamentally considered, than you do for 
your number work, for under each lies the same foundation, 
the study of the child. A teacher would be a better teacher 
and more charming, if she had a good voice. She would 
be more valuable. But if she has not, and few of us have, 
she must have vitality and a certain amount of the dramatic 
element. She must sing in a simple, natural way, with a 
keen appreciation of the expression of the song. She ought 
to have a true voice, free from physical defect, and if she 
sings softly with her children, she will not hurt her children’s 
voices. She must have a clear enunciation, and above all, a 
keen insight into the foundation principles, which lie 
beneath even the teaching of a song. 





Jack Frost 


He’s taken a nip at the salvia bush, 
Its flower is turned to black ; 

He blew a breath on the hollyhocks— 
Their bloom will never come back. 

He danced in the meadow all night long, 
And turned it a rusty brown; 

And now do you see, he’s touched the trees, 
And their leaves are straying down. 


But still he is trying to make amends, 
If you'll only stop and think. 

He turns the rippling little pond 
To a shining skating-rink ; 

Then fills the air with a tingle keen, 
Which sets the girls and boys 

With beaming faces and rosy cheeks 
All crazy for winter joys. 


He softly covers the window panes 
With sketches rich and rare 
As ever with dainty paint and brush 
An artist could picture there. 
And so, though the merry birds are flown, 
The song of the stream is lost, 
And summer is hiding far away, 
We'll try to forgive Jack Frost. 
— Sydney Dayre. 


The Christmas Month 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


year, December, and the children in Miss Grant’s class 
were full of the Christmas spirit. 

Tom Brower introduced the subject. The first 
Monday after the Thanksgiving holidays he raised a hand 
which was remarkably grimy and exclaimed in ecstatic 
tones : 

“Say! Miss Grant, I know what’s on de carpet next. 
Old Santy Claus, he’s a-comin’! he is!” 

Fascinating announcement! Hands flew up all over the 
room. Miss Grant saw that a reminder of cleanliness or a 
hint concerning slang would be useless just then, so she let 
the eager tongues have their will. And oh! what wonderful 
experiences she heard and how much she learned of the 
home life of her pupils! It developed that Myra, the sullen 


|: had come at last, the crowning month of the whole 
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child in the corner, had never had any Christmas. Her 
mother “didn’t b’lieve in Santa Claus.’’ Myra herself had 
‘hung up her stockin’ once, but there was nothin’ in it next 
mornin’ ’cept a lump of coal,” so she “didnt’ b’lieve in 
Christmas nuther, nor Santa Claus, nor anything.” 

At this heresy the other children stared aghast, but Miss 
Grant promptly forgave all her sullenness and moroseness, 
while she resolved that the stocking should hold something 
better that year. 

When the first enthusiasm of reminiscence and desire 
had subsided, she drew a picture on the board, saying: 
“ Let us imagine that this is the house where Santa lives, 
and we'll fill his garden with toys.” That was interesting 
work and a peaceful hush came over the room as the busy 
fingers copied the picture and wrote the words for a spelling 
lesson. 

“What was going on in your room this morning?” Miss 
Johnson questioned, curiously, after school. “I went 
through the hall and your children seemed to be enjoying 
life.” 

“We were having a symposium,” said Miss Grant, with a 
twinkle in her eye. 

* What kind of a one?” 

“ A Santa Claus symposium,” was the answer. 

Miss Johnson shook her head. There was horrified dis- 
approval in her tone as she said : 

“Santa Claus, already? Oh, dear! that nonsense has 
come again, hasn’t it? Well! I never allow my pupils to 
talk about it until the Friday before Christmas. Then I let 
them stand up, one at a time, and say a sentence about what 
they want to get. It does break up a class so to have them 
talk much.” 

Miss Grant smiled, but kept silent, knowing speech was 
vain. She had discovered that the magic of the Christmas 
thought, if rightly managed, would lighten every branch 
of school work, reading, spelling, language, yes — even 
arithmetic. 

When her pupils entered the room next morning, they 
found Santa smiling at them from the blackboard, while 
below were the words, “Good morning, children. Have 
you written a letter to me yet?” 

Nobody had; so when the time for the writing lesson 
came, Miss Grant passed the paper which was always used 
for that purpose. Folding it in the middle transformed it 
into a sheet of note paper and the addition of a star at the 
top gave a “ touch of elegance.” 

She showed them how to begin the letter and wrote on 
the board all the words they wished to use but could not 
spell. All did their best with the writing. Even Jessie, 
who had never been able to “ hook her letters together,” as 
she said, succeeded in her efforts that morning. The letters 
were read aloud afterwards. Some of the list of wishes were 
very long and somewhat funny, but the small writers saw 
nothing amusing in them, not even when Johnny Carmen 
read in thunderous tones : 


Dear Santa Claus: 


Please bring me a sled so I can coast. Please bring my ma an um- 
brella so she will not get wetted. Please bring our Mary a doll so she 
can play. Please bring our baby a ball so she can roll. Please bring us 
all candy so we can eat.. And oblige your friend, 

JoHN CARMEN 


The missives were then folded and placed in tiny en- 
velopes. After the address “‘ For Santa Claus,” had been 
written with painstaking care and a star had taken the place 
of a stamp, the precious letters were put in a box on the 
window sill where they could be found by the old gentleman 
if he should take a walk in the night. Perhaps he did walk 
abroad after school. At all events the children’s eyes grew 
bright with delight the next morning, for a big red seal cov- 
ered the side of the box and bore the inscription : 


“ For Miss Grani’s Boys AND GIRLs”’ 


Inside was this letter. 
Dear children: 


Christmas will soon be here, and I hope every child will have a merry, 
merry time. 


I found your letters and was glad to hear from you. I am 
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very busy getting all the toys ready for the twenty-fifth. The dolls are 
prettier than ever this year. As for the drums their rub-a-dub-dub 
makes my old feet feel like marching. You will be glad to know there is 
plenty of candy and popcorn. Don’t forget to hang up your stockin 
Christmas Eve. Tell Myra to remember hers, too. I have to remember 
a great many boys and girls, but I will bring you as much as I can. 
Christmas a happy time with its bells, and trees, and stockings? 
7 Yours in haste, 
SANTA CLaus 


Isn’t 


Miss Grant looked at Myra. There was a wondering 
half unwilling smile on the child’s face. The letter had to 
be read over and over, then written on the board that the 
children might copy it to take home to be read to their 
mothers. 

Miss Johnson’s class had begun division some time 
before: 4-2, 6—3, 82, etc. Miss Grant saw the long 
lines of examples on the board every day and saw, too, the 
weary faces of the little ones who were “ kept in” after each 
session to unravel the tangled skein. 

‘“‘ They are so slow in grasping the idea,’’ Miss Johnson 
said. ‘ Don’t you think division is very hard to teach? Or 
haven’t you started it yet this year?” 

“We haven’t had either multiplication or division yet,” 
Miss Grant answered. Then, somewhat amused at the 
genuine horror on her listener’s face, she added : “ You see, 
I always let Santa Claus teach those two processes. They 
seem to belong together and the exercise of the imagination 
makes it easy to get results from the children.” 

Miss Johnson frowned. “TI can’t play with them that way, 
It seems silly to me, and they see that I think so, so it neve: 
does any good. 1 always think that when they are big 
enough to come to school they are big enough to stop 
playing.” 

Miss Grant, however, held to her original conviction. She 
drew a row of small houses on the board, and then under 
the picture of Santa Claus wrote the words, “I wonder if 
any of you children can help me?”’ 

Help Santa! Every child wanted that honor, so Miss 
Grant explained his perplexities. 

“In the first house are three little children. If each 
wants two oranges, how many must Santa put in the three 
stockings?” 

‘** Santa has six sticks of candy for the Jones children in 
the next house. If there are six children, how many sticks 
of candy can he give each child?” 

It was fun to draw the stockings and apportion nuts, 
candy, drums, etc., to the imaginary children. 

“Of course,” Miss Grant explained, “ it would be a very 
dreadful thing for the old gentleman to make a mistake, so 
we must be very careful about our answers.”’ 

The pupils caught the spirit of the occasion, and after the 
principles of the new problems were understood the intro- 
diction of signs was a simple matter. 

For busy work that month they made chains of scarlet 
and white paper. Cheesecloth of the same colors was 
draped around the ugly iron pillar in the middle of the 
room and the chains were then locped from the pillar to the 
side walls, making a graceful canopy beneath which the chil- 
dren sat. Interspersed with the chains were strings of fairy 
lanterns, also of scarlet and white. These were made by 
folding an oblong 24 by 2 inches lengthwise in the middle, 
cutting slashes almost to the edge, unfolding, pasting the two 
narrow ends together and adding a handle. 

A very simple game which they delighted to play was 
called, “‘What did Santa bring you?” A mother and a 
Santa Claus were chosen from one row, the rest of the 
pupils along that aisle taking the part of children. Santa 
Claus, with much dignity, retired to the cloak room. The 
mother then informed her children that they must go to bed, 
as it was growing late on Christmas Eve, but must first hang 
up their stockings. Paper stockings were used for the pur- 
pose and these were at once pinned up over the fireplace 
(the ledge of the blackboard). The children, having kissed 
their mother good-night, skipped around the room on their 
way to bed. Arrived at their desks they bowed their heads 
and slept. The mother, left alone, finished some household 
labor, after which she, too, retired for the night. 

It was amusing to notice the breathless silence that 
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came over the school-room at that juncture, while sleepers 
and watchers alike awaited the second act in the little 
drama. 

“ Jing-a-ling-ling !”’ The jingle of sleigh-bells announced 
the arrival of Santa, who distributed imaginary presents with 
great generosity, and vanished amid much tinkling of bells 
and cries of, “Get up, there, Dunder! Hurry, Blixen! I 
have to visit a good many children to-night.” 

The mother soon awakened her children, who greeted 
one another with wishes of “Merry Christmas!’ The 
stockings were examined, after which the pupils at their seats 
asked of some child, “ Mary, what did Santa Claus bring 
you?’’ If Mary went through the motions of sweeping, the 
class guessed at once her gift had been a broom. Each 
child showed in pantomime what each had received, and 
the pleasure the children took in guessing seemed really 
endless. 

Thus far, the class had taken the Christmas thought 
almost entirely as it concerned themselves. They had been 
occupied only with the unconsciously selfish aspect of the 
case. But Miss Grant was uot content to let that be their 
only thought. With the beginning of the second week, she 
proposed that every child should play that he or she was a 
Santa Claus and prepare some gift for friends at home. This 
idea met with unanimous approval. The gifts necessarily 
had to be very simple and easily made, for in a class of fifty 
it was impossible to give much personal oversight. Every 
child was given an oblong of gray cardboard, 8 by 5 inches. 
This was folded twice, making a three-sided screen. A strip 
of crimson passe-partout binding was pasted at the bottom 
of the screen. A scrap picture appropriate to the occasion 
was pasted on each panel and the result was a really pretty 
Christmas card. 

For another gift a round picture of the “Sistine Madonna”’ 
was mounted on a larger circular mat of gray cardboard. 
This, with the addition of a loop of baby ribbon, made a very 
beautiful present. 

The best written work during the month had been saved. 
It had been written on paper cut in the shape of a stocking. 
Covers of the same shape cut from pink cardboard were 
added, and after they had been tied together with gold cord 
and Miss Grant had printed on each the words, “A Merry 
Christmas,” the children surveyed the pretty booklets with 
pride and declared, ‘“‘ They look just exactly like real pink 
stockings, don’t they?” 

One afternoon after school Miss Grant drew fifty little 
Christmas trees, one for each child. The long line reached 
along every blackboard. It did not take very long to make 
them, but the dark room was really transformed by the effect 
produced, for each tree held tiny candles and bright chains. 
Below each was written the name of the child for whom it 
was meant. 

“Looks as if they’re all a-marchin’!” Fred said, when he 
saw them. It’s a hull big p’rade o’ Christmas trees!” 

That gave Miss Grant a new idea for her Christmas exer- 
cises, but she said nothing till the time for them arrived. 

And then one morning the real tree came! I can’t tell 
you how happy everyone was then. How they stroked its 
graceful green branches and talked of the birds that had 
built in it, and praised the sun and rain that had made it 
grow! How they counted its boughs! They drew it on 
slates and on paper, wrote stories about it, played their: 
games around it, sang to it— yes! hugged it/ and, in fact, 
“loved” it with all the warmth of their hearts. But they 
had learned the real Christmas secret, the wish to make 
others happy, and so one morning Frank said: “ Miss 
Grant, why can’t we give Mrs. Morris a branch of our 
tree?” 

Mrs. Morris was an old lady who lived next door to the 
school. She was lame and could not go out. From her 
window she could look down into Miss Grant’s room, and 
teacher and children had learned to regard her as a friend, 
for she liked to watch the little ones at their work and play, 
and often waved “ good morning” to them. 

“ Would you like to trim one of the boughs and send it 
to her?”” Miss Grant asked, half doubtful whether they 
would consent to sacrifice even a part of the treasure, but 
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the general chorus of “Oh, yes! yes!” reassured her. 

So one branch was cut off. Upon it were arranged three 
of the gay chains, some gilt stars, strings of popcorn, a few 
nuts covered with tinfoil, some bright cornucopias, and one 
of the beautiful Madonna pictures. Then, very proudly, 
Marjorie carried the tiny tree to its destination. 

The afternoon for the exercises came at last. The room 
was full of happy faces — the beaming countenances of the 
children and the no less interested ones belonging to their 
parents. 

Everything “went off” as simply and smoothly as could 
be. There was no attempt to give an elaborate program. 
The boys and girls read a Christmas story from the board, 
sang their familiar songs, played the games they liked best 
and then, with Irving as their captain, marched to the music 
of Isaac’s big drum. As they passed Miss Grant’s desk, she 
gave each child a branch of evergreen. Past the pictured 
trees the children went, proudly carrying their green boughs 
up and down the long aisles, until the whole room seemed full 
of marching trees and the little audience wondered at the 
beauty of the scene presented. Then, taking hold of hands, 
they made a great circle around the real tree and sang, to 
the tune of “‘ Marching Through Georgia,” the tree song 
that they liked more than any other: 


Hail the shining Christmas tree with branches straight and fair! 
Hail the fragrant boughs that bend beneath the fruit they bear! 
All the pretty gifts we made are nestled safely there, 

Hail to the bright tree of Christmas! 


Chorus 


Hurrah! hurrah! the shining Christmas tree! 

Hurrah! hurrah! we’ll skip and dance in glee; 

Clapping, singing, ’round we go, as gay as gay can be, 
Hail to the bright tree of Christmas! 


The old lady at the window above clapped her hands as if 
she, too, were joining in the chorus. Her own tiny tree 
stood on the sill, and the kind old face above it was aglow 
with joy and tenderness. 

The gifts were distributed next. Marjorie’s dainty mamma 
kissed the rosy cheeks of her little girl, and Jakie’s “ mudder”’ 
stroked his rough hair. There was a basket filled with candy 
for each child to take home, and this small surprise added 
much to the joy of the occasion. 

One — two —three! struck the big town clock outside. 
“Only five minutes more before we must close,’ Miss Grant 
said, merrily. ‘Who wants to choose the last song?” 
Then she stared in wonder. JA/yra’s hand was raised. 
Myra’s voice asked timidly, yet happily : 

‘“‘ May we sing about the Christmas Baby ?” 

A reverent silence came over the room. All the little 
hands were folded and softly came the words of 


The First Christmas Song 
(Sung to the tune of “‘ Auld Lang Syne”’) 


The twinkling stars shone clear and bright, 
Above a little town, 

And calmly through the quiet night 
The silver moon looked down. 

The little lambs upon the hill 
Were sleeping safely there, 

While shepherds “ seated on the ground” 
Watched over them with care. 


Then suddenly the angels came 
On flashing wings of white; 

Their happy chorus echoed wide 
Across the silent night. 

Oh! sweet and clear the angels sang, 
The sweetest song we know, 

The story of a little Child 
Within a manger low. 


’Twas long and long and long ago — 
Oh! very long ago, 

But still we sing the song they sang, 
With music soft ani low; 

For Jesus was the little Child 
Who in the manger lay, 

And Jesus is the children’s Friend 
Who loves them every day. 
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A Sense of Justice 


MAryY E. FITzGERALD. 


7 ARTE came home from school in tears. Such a 
thing had never happened before and her mother 
awaited in anxiety to hear the cause. 

She had spelled “receive”? wrong and had been 
put in the corner. 

“But surely there must be something else,’ said her 
mother ; “ Miss Rodney would never have punished you for 
misspelling a word, you who are always so anxious to please 
her. There must be something else, Marie.” 

‘““No, mamma, there wasn’t and’? —here sobs shook her 
little frame and prevented her from speaking for a while — 
‘four other girls missed it too, and I was the only one put 
in the corner.” 

Mrs. Webster was a wise mother, and although she was 
“ boiling within,” she resolved to think as little evil as she 
could until she had interviewed the teacher. __ 

Miss Rodney, very contrite, explained. The first child 
had misspelled the word ; the second, third, and fourth had 
spelled it exactly the same way. She had grown angrier 
and angrier and when Marie followed the example of the 
others, her indignation had reached its climax and she was 
clapped into the corner. When she had cooled down a 
little she made what she considered an apology to Marie, 
and had supposed all had been forgiven. 

“Don’t you think Marie’s previous good conduct should 
have prevented the punishment?” said Mrs. Webster. 

“She should not have been punished at all for such an 
offence, even if she had previously been the worst behaved 
instead of one of my best behaved pupils,” said Miss 
Rodney, frankly. But the truth is I was nerve-racked. I 
had no business in school that day at all.” 

Mrs. Webster said no more. She attempted to explain 
to Marie, but all the little girl said was, “‘ But, mamma, why 
was I the only one punished?”’ 

“You were the last straw,’’ said Mrs. Webster. ‘“ You 
must try and forget all about it. Every one knows you did 
not deserve it and Miss Rodney apologized to you. But, 
Marie, how did it happen that, knowing the other girls had 
misspelled the word, you did the same?”’ 

“IT thought ‘received’ but recieved’ came out. I was 
scared because Miss Rodney looked so cross.”’ 

Everything apparently moved along very smoothly, but no 
more was the rosiest apple and choicest flower begged for 
“my teacher.” The photographs, the proofs of which had 
been so eagerly and anxiously scanned by Marie to see 
which one would please “teacher” best, were finished, but 
none were solicited. 

“JT don’t think Miss Rodney would like one. She 
punished me and she didn’t punish the other girls,” she 
said, when her mother suggested that she take one to school. 

“« What is ‘ just,’ mamma?” she asked one evening. 

Her mother explained. 

“Miss Rodney isn’t just, is she, mamma, or she would 
have put all the girls in the corner?” 

“‘ Marie,” said her mother sternly, “I never want to hear 
about that corner again. You are thinking of it so much 
that it is making you unhappy. You are showing a very 
bad disposition, too. You seem to grieve because the other 
girls were not punished and you were. If you were a nice 
little girl, such as I would like to have you, you would be 
glad that they were not punished.” 


Marie set her lips and said nothing. When her father 
returned from his month long trip and showed her the 
pretty frame he had bought for her picture, to present to 
“teacher’’ he was surprised at her silence and lack of 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘ Marie doesn’t care as much about Miss Rodney as she 
did,” said Mrs. Webster. “She doesn’t want to give her 
her picture.” 

‘‘She put me in acorner and she didn’t put the other 
girls in,” said Marie quietly. 

‘‘We’d better have this settled,” said he to his wife after 
Marie had gone tu bed. It seems a trifle to us, but it js 
something more than that to her. You had better see Miss 
Rodney again.” 

“T think Miss Rodney has enough to attend to,” said 
Mrs. Webster. “She will laugh at us for paying so much 
attention to a whim of Marie’s.” 

“Tt’s not a whim. She thinks she has been unjustiy 
treated and nothing rankles in the soul like that.” 

“ But what can Miss Rodney do? It’s too late for her 
to punish the other gir's now, and besides, I don’t think it is 
necessary. Marie ought to be ashamed of herself.’ 

“ Miss Rodney will get around it some way and if she 
doesn’t, Marie must either go to another room or leave 
school for a while,” said Mr. Webster, decidedly. 

Mrs. Webster, with many misgivings, told Miss Rodney 
how matters stood and Miss Rodney with tears in her 
eyes said she would do something to right herself with 
Marie. 

Three or four days after, the choice apple, the pretty 
frame, and a lovely flower were taken to school, and a 
happy smiling little girl with “ my teacher” in every other 
sentence was flitting around the house. 

‘“*T wonder what she did,’ said Mrs. Webster, but not 
until she met Miss Rodney, shopping, did she know. 

“‘T explained to the room that I felt I had been unjust, 
and I appealed to the four little girls. They said, tearfully, 
that they were willing to be punished, but when the first cne 
took her station in the corner, Marie came up and said, 
‘Miss Rodney, don’t make the girls stand there, please. I 
thought I would like to see them, but I don’t, and it hurts 
me here —it’s my bad disposition. Please let them go. 
So I did and everything has been as merry as a wedding 
bell since.” 

‘What is any one going to do with such a child as that?” 
said Mrs. Webster: to her husband, despairingly. 

“Oh, she’s all right,” said he, comfortably. ‘I’m sorry 
she’s not a boy, though; she’d make a fine judge.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Webster, “Sentence them for life in 
one breath and pardon them in the next; /’m glad she’s a 
girl.” 





A teacher tried to give the farmer boys a glimpse of nature in 
literature. She read to them Bryant’s lines ‘‘ To a Water Fowl,” 
and then said to one who seemed to have listened more intelli- 
gently than the others, ‘‘ Now, John, what would you have 
thought if you had seen just what Bryant did?” ‘ Thought!” 
quoth John. ‘I'd ha’ thought, Thar goes a duck!” 





‘“You had a lot of books this year, didn’t you, Mollie?” 
“Yes,” replied Mistress Mollie, with all the seriousness of per- 
fect sincerity: ‘‘1 had five improving books on my Christmas 
tree, and two to read.” 
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Products of Field and Garden IV 


Onions 
HELEN J. WARREN 
Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 


(Every vegetable mentioned in this article should be brought to the 
school-room. ) 


HE onion belongs to the lily family. Common, ill- 
smelling, homely as it is, it is really a cousin of the 
beautiful fragrant lilies of the flower garden. Onion 
seeds are sown as early in the year as the ground 

can be worked. Often, the seeds are sown in a hot bed, and 
the young plants transplanted to garden or field. In the 
field, the seeds are sown in rows about fifteen inches apart. 
Sometimes the seeds are thickly scattered, and the plants 
thinned out to the desired number afterward. When the 
plants begin to thrust their tiny round spears above the 
ground, the gardener keeps careful watch for the weeds 
which spring up, too. These must not be allowed to grow, 
lest they shade the young plants, for the little onions need 
all the sunshine they can get. 

The onion has short fibrous roots. It has a queer, en- 
larged joint of the stem just above its roots, called a bulb. 
The bulb is the part of the plant which is eaten. It has 





JAN 


Onion — mature plant, top, and bulb, first year. Drawing about one-sixth diameter of 
life size 


thin skin-like coverings which are wrapped round and round, 
the edges overlapping. The bulb is very different from the 
tuber of the potato. Instead of a solid mass, the substance 
is arranged in concentric layers. 

Slice an onion across. Notice the ring-like edges of the 
layers — transparent, juicy, pungent, with a scent so strong 
that it brings tears to your eyes. 

The onion has almost no stalks, the leaves springing from 
the top of the bulb. They are rounded, hollow, and taper- 
ing, of rather thick texture, strong scent, and rank, biting 
taste. But while the onion leaf is round above the bulb, its 
base is flattened and spread out around the bulb itself. 
These leaves are workers like the roots. They take up and 
prepare nourishment and store jt away in their sheathing 
bases. In this way, each leaf forms one layer of the onion 
itself. These outer layers, thick and juicy at first, give up 
their nourishment to the parts of the onion within, until 
finally they become thin and dry. ‘These dried outside 
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layers are the skin-like covering of the bulb already men- 


tioned. 


When the leaves begin to die away, it is time to harvest 


the onions. The tops are cut off. 
bulbs are laid in the sun to dry. 


winter use, or sent to 

The different vari- 
much in size, form, 
they run from white 
yellow to dark red. 
ennial and so does 
year. If the bulb is 
year, it will send up, 
like the first year 

Then it sends up a 
hollow, and with an 
a third the way up. 
tall, bare stalk, 
skin-like covering, 
ter of buds. Slowly 
until they emerge from 
then they burst into a 
soms — tiny green and 

So it takes the 
to get his onion seed 
lar black seeds which 
at the top of the tall 
however, especially for 
farmer uses “ onion- 
seeds. To obtain sets, 
haps in June, the year 
wanted for use. When 
the size of a filbert, 
dried, cleaned, and 
stores, or saved for 
use. The next spring 
or “sets,” are planted 
field, and from them 
tained much sooner 

One variety of 
top onion or tree 





Onion — blossom stalk from bulbs set out the second year, showing leaves, tubular 





























The strong-scented 
Then they are stored for 


the markets. 

eties of onions vary 
and flavor. In color 
through shades of 
The onion isa bi- 
not bloom the first 
set out the second 
first, a few leaves 
leaves, only stouter. 
tall columnar stalk, 
odd swelling about 
At the top of this 
wrapped in a thin 
grows a thick clus- 
these buds swell, 
the sheath, and 
perfect ball of blos- 
white blossoms. 
farmer two seasons 
— the small, angu- 
follow the blossoms 
stalk. Sometimes, 
early bulbs, the 
sets’’ instead of 
seeds are sown, per- 
before they are 
the bulbs are about 
they are pulled up, 
sent to the seed 
the gardener’s own 
the little dry bulbs, 
out in the open 
large onions are ob- 
than from seed. 
onion, known as the 
onion, produces a 


stalk, buds, and blossom—also a single bud and blossom. Drawing, the plant, 
one-fourth diameter of life size, single bud and blossom life size. 




























































cluster of small bulbs at the top of the stalk, instead of 
blossoms and seeds. These bulblets may be eaten and are 
often used for pickles. They are also used as sets for new 
plants. 
Turnips 

Turnip seed is generally sown in the open field, in the 
spring or early summer. When the plants come up, they 
are thinned out to just the desired num- 
ber and left in SOP On rows. ‘There are two 
classes of turnips RNA 2 —-thecommon, or flat 
turnip class, and Ae the Ruta Baga class. 
In each of these * ‘2 classes there are 


many varieties. A The flat turnips are 
usually wider than YB long, although some 
varieties are shaped something 
like an egg or a Nt globe. They have 


small tap roots and 
leaves are light 
color. They start 
the turnip with but 
Flat turnips, in 
whitish, sometimes, 
Inside, they are 
varieties are  yel- 

Turnips of the 


but few rootlets. The 
yellowish green in 
out from the top of 
little stalk or stump. 
color, outside are 
with a purplish top. 
white. One or two 
low. 

Ruta Baga Class are 










Turnip — blossom stalk, from turnip root set out second year, showing bud, blossom, 
and young seed-pods. Drawing about one-fourth diameter of life size. 


usually longer than wide —shaped much like atop. They 
have large tap roots. Their leaves start from a short stalk 
or stump. They are a bluish-green in color, smooth, with a 
soft “bloom” on them such as you see on a plum. Outside, 
this class of turnips is whitish or yellowish. Inside, many 
varities are yellow, some are white. 

In the fall, turnips are pulled up, and sent to the market, 
or stored for winter use. Many turnips are raised as food 
for cattle and sheep. They grow so half-on-the-surface of 
the ground that in some places sheep are turned loose in the 
fields to eat them as they grow. 

Turnips are biennials. The second year they send up a 
tall branching stalk with long spikes of yellow blossoms, fol- 
lowed by pods, in which are small, round seeds. 





One Case and How It was 
Treated 


I have among my seventy first year children a little col- 
ored — well — “boy.” He has been sent adrift from several 
schools without even the formality of an expulsion. He 
came to me and was nearly my undoing! Each request of 
mine to the class tickled the funny bone of this “special 
case” to such an extent that, like a Mexican parrot, he 
would repeat every word I uttered and follow it with a little 
“way down south” chuckle that made me wonder what 
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kind of a freak he thought his teacher was. In the second 
of silence that followed the completion of the music lesson 
he would bawl out a “do” in a key the like of which I never 
heard before, then slide under his seat and roll there until 
we combined to get him on his feet. Physical exercises 
were his delight. His eyes rolled when the command came 
to “take position,” etc. Such a conglomeration of cake 
walk and war dance as this specimen extraordinary per- 
formed I never saw. If he went to the coat closet (I 
wanted to say room, but when it means that little windowless 
corner of nails, I can’t) without my escort (and this was not 
infrequent, for a teacher can’t do much police duty for one 
with sixty-nine others to look after), he would perch him- 
self on the top of the chair ladder and wait till the other 
boys came in, and then drop on them ; or, if the others were 
in first, he could, by making a sudden rush on all fours, up- 
set a sufficient number of little legs to make “a good big 
heap,” as he would afterwards explain. An inoffensive, 
lighter hued boy by the name of Tom, was his special target. 
When anything happened and I would ask who was the 
guilty one, expecting, like all teachers, the ‘‘ cherry-tree ” 
result, this woolly head would pop up like a jack-in-the-box, 
its owner would give forth the one word “ ‘Tom ” and disap- 
pear. But ‘‘Tom” was a lesson to my over-wrought state, 
for with the air of a Newfoundland gazing at a frolicsome 
puppy, he would turn his head and look where those “kinks” 
had gone down, and — smile ! 

Still I was in a fair way to go wild, until one day, in relat- 
ing my tale of woe of this particular “Johnny Jones” to 
some friends, they thought it all very funny, “as good as a 
play,” etc., and then when I thought of it all ev?¢ of school, 
it struck me funny! ‘The class soon joined me. The little 
comedian didn’t seem to know how to take this new phase of 
our recognition of his antics, but when he found that all the 
trouble he had created in other schools and had begun in 
this one was no more, and that his fun was fun for us, he 





Turnip — mature plant, top, and root, first year. Drawing about one-sixth diameter of 
life size. 
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subsided ; and now, what other schools wouldn’t have has 
rown into quite a respectable little citizen. 

I know full well that this could not be done with every 
disturber of the school-room peace. To appear “funny” is 
the height of some children’s ambition, and if every antic 
would meet with applause we would soon have pandemo- 
nium ; but there are those who would rather raise a storm 
than a laugh, and this kind of handling may help such cases. 
It doesn’t take extraordinary judgment for a teacher to de- 
cide as to what is the object of her bad babies. 

There are teachers so imbued with the kid-glove process 
of handling children that they will stand aghast at the bare 
idea of making fun of a child. Making fun of a child has 
many interpretations ; in the hands of a thoughtless teacher 
it would prove a most dangerous weapon. ‘There are those 
who cry the loudest against it that do not hesitate to hold 
up some plodder’s pitiful effort to ridicule. But the attempt 
to show children occasionally wha: a ridiculous light they 
appear in to others is doing them a kindness, for if we could 
see ourselves as others see us, from what might we be saved ! 


Philadelphia, Pa. SaRA E. Kirk. 


Teaching Direction 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Don’t try to teach all of the “Cardinal Points” at one 
time. Some one says the reason little children never know 
the right hand from the left is because mothers and teachers 
emphasize both at the same time. Begin with “east.” If 
you have an east window, refer to it as the “ east window.” 
“You may bring me the basket in the east window, Nellie.” 
New things that you may wish examined may usually be 
found there: the prism for our rainbows is near it and the 
calendar for the month. Later, the children may decide, 
that as it is the sunniest one we have, we will keep our few 
plants there. Gradually extend your talk to the east side of 
the room, the east blackboard, the east wall, etc. ‘“ John, 
you may draw on the east blackboard;” “Willie may sit 


‘on the east side of the room.” 


When all the children are familiar with this nomenclature, 
ask your “bright boy,” What will be a good name for the 
opposite side of the room? “He orsome one else will 
readily answer “ west.” When they are familiar with these 
terms bring your little compass some morning, and get the 
children interested about the little needle that points north. 
One more name is now used, and soon ‘‘south”’ is added. 
For interest and recreation at this point, play little games 
like these : 

Five children are chosen, one for each side of the room 
and one for the center. The child in the center holds a 
soft colored ball. Call “ east,” and he tosses it to the child 
on the east side of the room. If he catches it, he may toss 
it back. If he fails, another child takes his place. If the 
child in the center tosses in the wrong direction he forfeits 
his place. Later some child is “teacher” and calls the 
direction in which it shall be thrown. 

Another game resembles “puss in the corner.” Five 
children are chosen as before in the same positions. 

Call “north and west change ;”’ “east and west change,” 
etc. Call ‘‘all change,” and the child in the middle may try 
for one of the cardinal points. After the “ change” each 
child must name his new position or forfeit his place. 

Is this not very noisy? Vo. If there is a good-sized 
space in front of the desk the changes are made swiftly and 
quietly. Sometimes have the “ half way places” represented 
also, with children in the corners for north, east, south, west, 
etc. 

But position is only re/ative, remember. In visiting a 
teacher the other day, I heard her say, “ Point to the 
north, Lewis,” and Lewis, my Lewis, whom I had had for three 
months, and who had lately moved into another district, 
pointed to the west. Why? Because in his old room his 
desk faced the north. From inside position then we must 
go out of doors, and it will never do to stop with the school 
yard, adjacent streets, and buildings. Take them out of 
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sight of the familiar landmarks; not once, but many times. 
Visit streets that run parallel and those that extend in 
opposite directions. 

In what direction is Mr Grey’s house from Mr Black’s? 
Mr Black’s.from Mr Grey’s? The school house from the 
library ; the library from the church, etc. Watch the sun, 
the clouds, the weather-vanes, the smoke from the chimneys, 
and the way the wind blows. If they don’t learn it all in 
one year, don’t be too discouraged. Is your “bump of 
locality” very large? If not, did you ever stand dazed and 
helpless before a policeman’s “ four blocks north and three 
west, lady,’’ until he pityingly pointed you in the right 
direction ? 





The Little Red Rosebud 


GRACE VIRGINIA BRADLEY, St. John’s Mission, Fort Bennett, South Dak, 


She was not a real rosebud, just a little Sioux girl of five 
or six. I was sitting under a wild plum tree, reading, when 
I heard a slight noise behind me. Looking around I saw 
this tiny red maiden moving about as quietly as a rabbit. 
When she knew that I had spied her she skipped to her 
hiding place behind the bushes. In a moment she re- 
appeared, but for an instant. 

She wore a pretty beaded frock, while her buckskin leg- 
gins and moccasins were elaborate with beads and porcupine 
quills, prettily colored. Her straight black hair hung in two 
braids and on the end of each there hung a string of long, 
white beads and bright new pennies. Her red shawl had 
slipped from her shoulders down on to her back and the 
ends were thrown over her little arms. 

The third time that she came from her hiding nook she 
was more friendly. I think that she really wished me to 
notice her, but was very timid, this little wood-nymph. Or 
perhaps she guessed that I had a stick of candy in my 
pocket. At any rate, we had a game of peek-a-boo and my 
little friend laughed and shouted in her glee. But when I 
held the candy up, you should have seen her, those little 
brown eyes beamed like stars. Without rising from my seat 
on the ground, I offered her the candy. As much as she 
wanted it, she was too timid to come tome. So IJ tossed 
the sweet stick to her and she clutched it eagerly as she 
disappeared again. Indian children, too, have sweet teeth, 
you know. 

In a little while something fell into my lap. It was one 
of the little seed-cups of the wild-rose. We sometimes call 
them rosebuds, or roseberries, and the little red children 
like them as well as you do strawberries. This little red 
child had given me what to her was a luscious fruit. As I 
went on with my reading I often looked from the corners of 
my eyes to see if my wee friend were near. 

Suddenly I felt a rough, quick tap on my shoulder and 
glanced up, startled. Surely this little girl was not impolite. 
And I saw her wildly gesticulating and pointing a large stick 
at an object of whose existence I was not aware —a huge 
rattlesnake ready to coil. Between me and the reptile 
stood my protector, my little rosebud. Quietly, and no 
longer timid, she slipped her hand around mine and led me 
away. 





The Stocking 


(For little children with stockings) 
A. E. A. 
(One may recite all, or different ones different lines.) 


In Norway, they leave a basket — 
The queer little girls and boys— 

To be filled by good old Santa 
With candies and nuts and toys. 


In Holland, a shoe is waiting, 
In Germany, always a tree ; 
But the good American stocking 
Is the best for you and for me. 
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Physical Exercises for Youngest 


Children IV 


FANNY L. JOHNSON 
Yes — Merry Christmas let it be! 


A day to love and give! 
— Lucy Larcom. 


CC ecerises Christmas must be the subject for our 

exercises this month, for the children’s minds are full 

of that joyful season from the first to the last day of 
December. 

But what special thought in relation to Christmas shall we 
particularly try to bring before the little ones? Shall it be 
the idea of Santa Claus coming and bringing them many 
gifts? They will be sure to hear plenty about that good old 
fellow elsewhere, and we are glad that they will, and hope 
that a Christmas tree, and full stockings may come to every 
one of our children. There is, however, a higher thought 
which may be shown to them through their exercises, the 
thought of giving, and this, when acted upon, will insure to 
every child a truly “ Merry Christmas.” 

Have you ever been present at a kindergarten Christmas 
tree? If not, do try to see one this year. You will per- 
haps hear sung : 

“‘ But not for us children did this tree grow, 
With its strange sweet fruit on each laden bough; 
For those we love we have made with care 
Each pretty thing you see hanging there. 
May this wonderful tree 
With its branches wide. 
Bring joy to our friends 
At Christmastide.” 
And when you have seen the joy in the children’s faces as 
they sing this, I think you will agree with me that it is a 
beautiful sight. For their joy comes from seeing the tree 
laden with gifts made by their own tiny hands, and hung 
upon the branches for father and mother. 

Let us try to help our primary children to a share of this 
great joy of giving. Each one of them has a penny given 
to him occasionally, and it is usually spent on candy or 
chewing gum; if we can lead the children to save these 
pennies to buy a Christmas present for some member of 
their respective families, we will surely be doing a good 
thing. 

“ But what has all this to do with gymnastics?” some 
one may ask. Everything, I answer, for so close is the con- 
nection between mind and body that any thought acted out 
through the body must make an impression on the brain, 
while the same idea given to the pupils by word of mouth, 
may, or may not, have any lasting effect. The teacher of 
gymnastics has a great opportunity to train the minds as 
well as the. bodies of her children, for not only is the gym- 
nastic exercise better performed when there is a thought 
behind it, but a thought is more indelibly stamped upon the 
brain when it is accompanied by an illustrative movement. 

I propose, then, that we spend the gymnastic hour in 
playing that we are going down town shopping for Christ- 
mas. ‘The children can hardly fail to be interested, for in 
their play they will be doing what so many older people are 
so busy about at this season, and young children are always 
delighted to imitate theirelders. The thought of the shops, 
with their fascinating windows, will also add much to their 
pleasure. Let us be sure, however, to keep before them 
the idea that they are going, not only to see the sights, but 
to spend their own pennies on a gift for father and mother, 
a little sister or brother. After a while the thought of 
giving will take root, and the suggestion will come from the 
children that perhaps they can really do the thing which, 
till now, has been a game of make-believe ; thus an oppor- 
tunity will be given to the teacher to say a helpful and 
encouraging word. 

1. Marching round the room, or marching in place. 
(The children are walking down town to go shopping.) 

2. Heels lift and sink. (There are so many people on 
the street that the children are obliged to stand on tip-toe 
to see in the shop windows.) 
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3. Exercise to be suggested by the children. (They are 
looking in the window of a toy shop, and the children tel 
what they see: drums, trumpets, balls, etc.; the teacher 
allows them to imitate the action of playing with one or two 
of the toys they mention.) 

4- Hands on the hips. Heels lift, knees bend as far as 
possible, knees stretch and heels sink. (The children are 
riding in the elevator at the store. Heels lift in getting 
into the elevator ; knees bend, going to the basement ; knees 
stretch, going to the upper story again, and heels sink, get- 
ting out of the elevator.) 

5. Rocking horse. This movement is described by 
Marie Ruef Hofer in her “‘ Rhythms, Marches, and Games.” 
as follows: “Advance one foot and stiffen the legs, mak- 
ing them as wooden as possible. Rock the body forward 
and backward from one foot to the other, accelerating the 
movement by a slight hopping step with the foot upon which 
the weight falls. Keep the upper part of the body well 
erect, holding imaginary reins in the hands.” For music 
see Miss Hofer’s book. (The children play riding a rock- 
ing horse seen in the store.) 

6. Arms forward bend. For description of position see 
November number, exercise 7. From this position fling the 
arms out sideways, bend them forward again almost to the 
chest and repeat. See November number, exercise 13. 
(Jack-knives seen in the store; when the arms are bent 
forward, the knives are closed ; when the arms are out side- 
ways, the knives are open.) 

7. Lift the arms from the sides until they are stretched 
out sideways from the shoulder, palms down; bend in the 
fingers of the right hand, stretch those of the left. (The 
hands of a clock seen in the store; it is a quarter to three. 

8. The children sit facing their desks, feet placed firmly 
on the floor; trunk turned to the left (keeping feet per- 
fectly still), then forward, trunk turned to the right, forward 
again. (The children are riding home in the car, they turn 
to the left and right so as to see everything on both sides of 
the street.) 

9. Children stand with feet apart; bend trunk to the 
left and up, to the right and up; see September number, 
exercise 9. (The children are showing a jointed doll they 
have brought home; it is so well made that it can be bent 
so as to form a curve from the head to the waist.) 

10. Stride jumping. Hands on the hips; heels lift, 
jump the feet apart, jump them together again, continue ; 
land on the toes and bend the knees slightly each time. 
(A jumping-jack the children have brought home.) 

tr. Stretching exercise. Bring the arms up forward 
with elbows bent and hands hanging down ; gradually stretch 
arms out sideways, and then let them drop by the sides. 
(The children are tired after their expedition and are 
stretching themselves. ) 


A Game 


12. Ball and Hoop, suggested by Mabel Townsend 
Stevens. Hang a barrel hoop from the chandelier or in the 
doorway. Make two round wads of cotton batting, one 
about six inches in diameter, the other twice as large. 
Divide the children into two sets, and alternating between 
the two squads, let every child have a turn in trying to 
throw these play balls through the hoop. Putting the large 
ball through counts ten, the small one five ; see which set of 
children makes the highest score. 


‘« The giver makes the gift more precious.” 





It is more blessed to give than to receive.— Bible. 





The only gift is a portion of thyself.— Emerson. 





Gifts from the land are silver and gold, but the heart gives 
that which neither silver nor gold can buy.— Beecher 
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Colors for Sewing 


Fir twig—green. Holly — leaves, green; berries, red. Stocking—red. Trumpet— yellow Ball—greenorblue. Deer —brown. 





regs 


Chimney — red. 
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“While Shepherds Watched” 


Hiow the Poem May be Taught 
ALIcE E, ALLEN 


Like small curled feathers, white and soft, 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon, and past the stars, 
And down the western sky; 

In upland pastures, where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay, 
That first, best Christmas night. 


The shepherds slept; and glimmering faint, 
With twist of thin, blue smoke, 

Only their fire’s crackling flames 
The tender silence broke— 

Save when a young lamb raised his head, 
Or, when the night wind blew, 

A nesting bird would softly stir, 
Where dusky olives grew. 


With finger on her solemn lip, 
Night hushed the shadowy earth, 
And only stars and angels saw 
The little Saviour’s birth; 
Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 
The wondering shepherds woke and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes! 


And all their gentle, sleepy flock 
Looked up, then slept again, 

Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless Peace to men. 

Nor even heard the gracious words 
That down the ages ring— 

“The Christ is born! the Lord has come 

Good-will on earth to bring.” 


Then o’er the moonlit, misty fields, 
Dumb with the world’s great joy, 
The shepherds sought the white-walled town, 
Where lay the Baby Boy. 
And oh, the gladness of the world, 
The glory of the skies 
Because the longed-for Christ looked up 
In Mary’s happy eyes.—Margaret Deland 


Some morning, early in December, the children and I 
talk for a few minutes of Christmas, still so far away to the 
eager little people. We tell again the story of the Star, the 
Bethlehem manger, and the Babe. I repeat to the children 
some of the Bible verses which tell in their own beautiful 
way of the wonderful birth. (St. Luke 2: 8-16.) ‘Then 
together we sing the hymn beginning : 


“ While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 


Now, we are ready for the first talk about this beautiful 
poem by Margaret Deland. (Throughout all the talks, 
wherever possible, use, and lead the children to use, the 
exact words of the poem, thus familiarizing them with it. 
We only take one verse for each talk, as indicated by the 
spaces below.) 


I 


We go for a walk—the children and I. The sun has set 
and it is quite dark. The air is clear, crisp, and cool. The 
sky sparkles with stars. Slowly, the moon comes up, her 
brightness half hidden at times by fleecy clouds which float 
lightly across the sky. As we watch these clouds — so soft, 
so white, that they look like feathers—lI repeat the first four 
lines of the poem: 

“ Like small curled feathers, white and soft, 
The little clouds went by, 
Across the moon, and past the stars, 
And down the western sky; ” 

We are walking along a steep hillside. (Bring out the 
word, upland.) Over there, in the distance, lies the little 
town of Bethlehem. We see its white walls shine in the 
moonlight. We see, too, tall trees, with glistening, gray- 
green leaves. (We talk a little about olive trees — their 
shape, size, color, etc., and perhaps look at pictures of 
them.) 

All around us, the short crisp grass sparkles with dew. It 
is cold to-night, so cold that the dew is freezing. 
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Here and there, like clouds against the grass we see 
large, white patches. ‘They are not snow, for, as we look, 
one moves a little. What are they? ‘They are sheep. In 
this country about Bethlehem many sheep are raised. And 
we are walking, to-night, in one of the upland pastures, 

Over there, little Bethlehem lies asleep. Out here, the 
shepherds watch their flocks. What night is this? Chris¢. 
mas Eve! Yes, this is the eve of the first Christmas and the 
best Christmas the world has ever known. 

“In upland pastures, where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 
Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay, 
That first, best Christmas night.” 

Then out here, under the stars, together we say the first 
stanza several times. (Each stanza should be repeated and 
nearly learned in the same way, while its picture is clearly 
before the children. Afterward, it may be written on the 
blackboard for them to copy.) 


II 


Again we are out in the sheep pasture on that first Christ- 
mas Eve. Who can tell what we see? Perhaps some one 
can tell of a little verse which we have learned. (A short 
review of previous lesson should introduce each new one.) 

Are the sheep out here all alone? ‘The shepherds are 
with them. They are so tired to-night with their hard day’s 
work that some of them are sound asleep. Aren’t they 
cold! They have fires. Do you see that thin wreath of 
smoke curling and twisting upward? Listen—don’t you 
hear the cheery “ crackle, crackle’’ of the flames which glim- 
mer faintly in the moonlight? (While the children listen, I 
repeat :) 

“ The shepherds slept; and glimmering faint, 
With twist of thin, blue smoke, 
Only their fires’ crackling flames 
The tender silence broke—” 


Can you hear anything else? The faint far-off tinkle of a 
sheep bell? Hark—isn’t that a young lamb bleating for its 
mother? I hear the wind among the dark olive trees, too. 
(Bring out dusky.) It rocks the nest of a tired little bird, 
and she stirs drowsily. Hush—how quiet everything is—the 
moon, the stars, the shepherds, the flocks! (In the hush 
that follows, I say again the first four lines, and go on with 
the others.) 


‘** Save when a young lamb raised his head, 
Or when the night wind blew, 
A nesting bird would softly stir, 
Where dusky olives grew.” 


III 


Everything is so still, so solemn, it almost seems that the 
night is hushing the tired earth to sleep just as a mother 
hushes her baby. 


“* With finger on her solemn lips, 
Night hushed the shadowy earth.” 


Then suddenly, while all is still and shadowy and solemn, 
over the sky flashes a beautiful silvery light. So bright is it 
that it dims the stars and floods the earth with glory. It 
wakes the shepherds and they hide their frightened, dazzled 
eyes. 

What can it be? Look! out of the glory, smile beautiful 
angels with tender faces and pearly wings. They speak 
gently to the frightened shepherds, telling them not to be 
afraid. For the wonderful light is sent to tell the earth of 
the birth of the Baby Christ—the “ longed-for Christ ”’ — in 
Bethlehem. Then they sing the beautiful Christmas song 
which we sing even now, 


** Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth, peace, good will to men!” 


Yes, over in the Bethlehem manger, with only the stars 
and the angels to see, a real little Baby has been born— 
‘the Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 


“* With finger on her solemn lips, 
Night hushed the shadowy earth, 
And only stars and angels saw 
The little Saviour’s birth. 
Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 
The wondering shepherds woke and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes!” 
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IV 


(Before the fourth verse is given, the children must be 
made to feel something of the length of time which has 
passed since the birth of Christ. Bring out in their own 
words, the meaning of the fifth and sixth lines, before giving 
the words of the poem.) 

While the splendor falls over the pastures of Bethlehem, 
and the angels sing to the shepherds, the gentle sheep open 
their eyes, blink sleepily at the unusual light, and then go 
quietly to sleep again. They do not know what the glory 
means. They do not even hear the words of the angels. 
But we do. And we know that the tender song—the “ gra- 
cious words” —will be told over and over to all the world 
for years and years and years, everywhere bringing, as the 
angels say, ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


“ And all their sleepy gentle flock 
Looked up, then slept again, 
Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless Peace to men. 
Nor even heard the gracious words 
That down the ages ring— 
‘ The Christ is born! The Lord has come 
Good will on earth to bring!’” 


Vv 


Were any of you ever so happy that you could not speak? 
Perhaps not. But sometimes people are so glad that they 
are silent with joy. (Bring out “dumb with joy.”) That 
is how all the world—its fields and woods and hills—seems 
to feel since it has heard the glad tidings of the angels. 
Over the fields, “ dumb with the world’s great joy, “we walk 
with the wondering shepherds toward white-walled Bethle- 
hem : 

“Then o’er the moonlit, misty fields, 
Dumb with the world’s great joy, 
The shepherds sought the white-walled town, 
Where lay the Baby Boy. 


Here in the manger, we find Joseph and Mary and the 
Babe. - (Show picture of the “Holy Family.”)) What a 
glorious Christmas! Never were skies so bright. Never 
was earth so glad. Never were hearts so full of peace and 
good will. And all because of the little Buby who lies in 
Mary’s lap and looks up into her happy eyes. 

“ And oh, the gladneas of the world, 
The glory of the skies, 
Because the longed-for Christ looked up 
In Mary’s happy eyes.” 





My Winter Garden 


A PPLE blossoms at Christmas! And can one really 


have them without hot-houses or gardeners? It 
sounded very alluring. And thus began my experi- 
ment. 

Christmas had passed ; the frozen earth, the heavy snow- 
drifts, the leafless trees, the wintry sky, the dead river, made 
precious every bit of living green, if only to keep alive in 
our hearts the promise of the springtime. 

We helped ourselves liberally to twigs from the old apple 
trees, then levied contribution from plum and cherry, not 
neglecting currant and gooseberry. The maple, elm and 
ash gave of their treasures. With increased stores came 
increased desires. Down by the brook we found alders and 
willows. Nothing daunted by snow drifts, stone walls, and 
barbed wire fences, we brought in birch, beech, sumac, 
hickory and butternut. Our friends became interested in 
this strange garden of leafless branches, and many were the 
contributions we received. Here were the plants ; but what 
magician was to bring forth the coveted apple blossoms? 

We put our plants into large jars of warm water, placed 
them in our sunniest window, changed the water night and 
morning, and — waited. Nor was our waiting long. One 
morning a tiny green point was discovered at the end of a 
current bud. Now, the current is the driest, the deadest, 
the most discouraging stem of all the plants of the field ; 
yet it was the first to show signs of life. 

The little point gradually lengthened, increased in cir- 
cumference, dropped its scaly overcoat, unplaited its green 
leaf fans, and hung out a string of green blossoms. Mean- 
while the elm is showing silken tassels; the maple is brave 
with red blossoms ; the willow has beautiful golden-stamened 
pussies ; the poplars display fuzzy gray caterpillars ; and the 
hard little catkins of birch and alder are squirming into life 
and powdering the window sill with showers of yellow pollen. 
Somewhat later the plum and the cherry delighted us with 
wreaths of frail, fairy-like, snow-white blossoms; and the 
apple blossoms followed — real apple blossoms — delicate, 
dainty and sweet with their own delicious perfume, which 
has just enough bitterness to keep it from cloying; but 


after all, only ghosts of those apple blossoms which will 
laden our orchards next June. Lilacs and elders were not 
so kind nor would any amount of patient care and watch- 
fulness surprise the beech into giving up her secrets. 

But the blossoms were not all that our winter garden 
brought to us. We found that the elm puts her flowers into 
big brown buds, her leaves into smaller and more tapering 
packages. Nor is the elm the only tree that follows this 
fashion. Each one, however, has her own way of doing 
things, which once carefully observed, is ever after easily 
recognized. The maple has several flower buds to one leaf 
bud, and the shape of the two is somewhat different. Not 
only do flower and leaf buds differ in size and shape, but 
buds of different trees vary greatly. Contrast the slender, 
elegant, sharp, pointed, nut-brown buds of the warrior beech 
with the plebeian stockiness of the lilac or the starved 
meagerness of the currant. 

No less curious is the packing of the buds. Sometimes 
we find embryonic leaves folded face to face, sometimes 
rolled from one side, sometimes from both sides toward the 
middle, sometimes from the point of the leaf downward, 
again plaited like fans. All of next year’s branch, is con- 
tained in one tiny bud. The stem has only to lengthen, the 
leaves to attain their full size, and the bud has become a 
branch, ready in its turn to bud, blossom and add to the 
size of the parent tree. The scar which you find beneath 
the bud marks the place where grew last year the leaf. 

But what has made the buds of our winter garden grow? 
Whence came the necessary nourishment? While the tree 
is preparing her buds for next year’s growth, she is also 
providing for their food. She has laid up enough nourish- 
ment under the bark to give them a start and keep them 
growing until the tree shall be really awake and fairly at 
work. The warm water, the warm air of the house, the 
bright sunshine, all have conspired to rouse our buds and 
enable them to take advantage of the nourishment thus 
provided. But the store is small. Do our best, we cannot 
add to it nor give the natural out-of-door conditions, so our 
leaves must be but fairy leaves, our blossoms but fairy bloss- 
oms, and their lives but short. 


—Caroline C. Ross, in Journal of Education 
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Nature Study by Months IV 
For City Teachers 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Supervisor Nature Work, Normal School, Newark, N. J. 


(All rights reserved ) 


I’ve heard a pleasant piece of news for children that are good, 
A million lovely Christmas trees‘are waiting in the wood, 
With tapering stems that seek the sky, they grow so tall and straight, 
And boughs adorned with clustering cones, the fir trees stand and wait. 
Indeed the green procession is already marching down 
From forests on the mountain to the children in the town.* 

—Anna M. Pratt 


December is not a long school month, but it is a very full one. Shall I say a restless one 
as well? I think it need not be if Christmas is not introduced the first day, talked about, 
dwelt upon, emphasized, prepared for, and rehashed, day after day, for the whole month. 

December should be a unit, but its guiding thought need not show at first its ultimate 
goal. In case you should wish to cluster your month’s work around the nature study, which 
must of necessity be somewhat shortened, the following outline may prove of some use. 

Animal Families 
Study of the living type 
Other families 
Animal Homes 
The Child’s Home 
The Family 
Gifts the expression of love between members of the family 
Study of the Christmas Tree 

I consider the study of the little animal family as one of the best opportunities for nature 
work which the children have during the year, and when you try it, I am sure you will 
agree with me. ‘The quickness and keenness of their observation under the stimulus of the 
object will be a surprise in some instances where Francis or Helen have been viewing the 
school world heretofore in a dreamy, self-absorbed, unresponsive way. 

Enter the small family! What are they? ‘The dearest little things in the world —a 
family of white mice. 

You can buy the mother and her small babies at the bird store, or at any place where 
they keep live animals. Many atime the children of the upper grades will know some boy 
who keeps them as pets and a family may be borrowed for a few days. 

The ordinary breeding cage used for canaries is the best to keep them in, though any 
cage will do where the wires are close enough together. Spread excelsior on the floor 
and put water in the little cups at the end. It is wisest not to leave the male mouse in the 
cage, the mother and the little ones being all that we need. Change the excelsior every 
day or two. Feed the mice upon crushed oats or other simple food. 

The first lesson should be an observational one upon the life of the small family in the 
cage. Gather your group around you, and talk with the children upon the miniature home ; 
the nest ; how the mother made it from the excelsior you gave her ; the little ones asleep in it, 
cuddled up to one another, curled around in a ball for warmth. What do they do when they 
wake? (Yawn and wash their faces.) Watch them as they hurry around on tours of investi- 
gation to different parts of the cage. How quickly they found the piece of cheese or cake 
you putin. What helped them to find it? Notice how they held the piece when eating. 
Each little paw grasping so firmly as they sat up for their impromptu meal. What an 
excess of cleanliness to wash faces in the middle of dinner! But see how frequently they 
do this, and then again at the close of the repast. How many games can you see them 
playing? Hide and seek in the excelsior, racing and chasing each other in a game of tag, 
playing at somersaults, and climbing up and down the wires and perches. This small brother- 
hood has a happy, jolly time together. 

If you would have a little fun, take out one wee white thing, place him in your right 
hand, and make a fist of the other, but so loosely that it leaves a little cave within. Show it 


* Permission of Youths’ Companion 
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to him and watch him pop into it, whisk completely 
around and peep out at you. Nothing can exceed the care, 
Jove, and interest the mother has in all her babies are doing. 
Bring Out by observation all that she does for her small 
family. One night the Lady Blanche deemed it too cold 
for her children in the room where I always kept the cage. 
She proceeded to gnaw her way out, found a newspaper, 
tore it into small bits, carried them into the cage, piled it all 
around and over her nest of small white mice and completed 
the operation by pulling in a half sheet and spreading it over 
the top. Nothing was to be seen in the morning but a cage 
full of torn bits of paper, roofed over with a single sheet. 
Under all this I unearthed, or rather unnewspapered, the 
family. 

After the home life and the activities, study the form and 
various uses of each part. ‘Take one of the little mice chil- 
dren out into your hand and observe the chisel-like teeth, 
two above and two below, the bright red eyes which see so 
well in the dark, the little ears whose hearing must be so keen, 
the delicate, quivering nose upon whose power the mouse relies 
so much, the whiskers long enough to measure holes with 
and give warning of projecting stick or corner, the long odd, 
tail which helps in balancing our acrobat as he climbs 
around, the tiny hands and feet, and how he usesthem. In 
fact, this and all else that a careful study of form and 

















A family of white mice. 


function may bring out. The natural home of the ordinary 
mouse may be spoken of, as he is an unbidden guest in 
most of our houses. Take it up from Azs standpoint, not 
ours. 

A word as to the white mice. Do you know that the fear 
of these small creatures is largely an acquired one? In all 
the classes I have taught, there was but one child who 
showed the slightest feeling of this kind. The children 
would beg to hold the little ones in their hands, fondling 
them so gently that the wee things would sometimes go to 
sleep there. I hope you haven’t this acquired prejudice, but 
if you have, just make one trial and see if the dainty little 
things will not convert you. 

Suggested references: “ A Mouse’s Musings,’”’ “Our Land 
and Water Friends,” M. E. Bamford. ‘To a Mouse,” 
Robert Burns. “ Lady Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette,” 
a children’s story in book form by the Baroness Deschesnez. 

The family of the white mice having been studied as the 
type, secure any other family for added study, such as the 
cat and her kittens. Supplementary work may be done by 
means of pictures. This emphasizes and broadens the 
thought of the family as brought out by the study of the 
living type. 

What the father does for the family in providing food and 
defending it from enemies is shown in the reproduction of 
famous animal masterpieces. The devotion of the mother, 
the don camaraderie of the children, their affection and 
dependence upon the parent speaks from the picture in 
nearly every instance. 

Among the pictures which may be used for this are, The 
Lion Family, Rosa Bonheur (the children calling these the 
“big cats’’) ; Two Mothers, Debat-Ponsan ; The Pet Lamb, 
by Hofner; The Shepherdess, Millet. Among the Perry 
pictures are the following; No. 540 (Lions at Home) ; 500 
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(Cat Family) ; 904 (Monkey) ; 572 (Cat) ; others unnum- 
bered are “Weaning the Calves” and “Oversleeping” 
(Sheep). 

Among the Brown pictures are 1396 (Sheep) ; 1865 (Cat). 


The Sepia prints contain 1666 (Sheep); 102 (Foxes) ; 


1563 (Deer) ; 1222 (Cow); 174 (Sheep) ; 1660 (Squirrel) ; 
1925 (Rabbit). All of these show the family thought. 

For the stories, Ernest Seton Thompson’s “ Wild Animals 
I have Known” and “Lives of the Hunted,” are perhaps the 
best for selecting incidents which illustrate the point we 
are developing. The interesting episode in the domestic 
experiences of Sir Muscovy and his Lady, “ Diary of a 
Goose Girl” (p. 68), Kate Douglas Wiggin, furnishes a 
pretty bit of family interest. 

In the next two topics the parallel is drawn between the 
child’s own home life and that of his humbler friends. It 
will not be elaborated here, as it is merely a suggestion for 
unifying the work with Christmas thought. Gifts, the 
expression of love. between members of the family, lead us 
to the Christmas tree, the medium of these gifts. 


The Christmas Tree 


I have found the best results come from studying, as an 
introduction, the florist’s little miniature Christmas tree 
called the Auracaria. It furnishes a key which unlocks the 
secrets of the larger tree. It is used as a house 
plant and may frequently be borrowed from 
friends. I know one teacher who buys it for a 
Christmas gift, uses it in her school-room for a 
day or two and then, with card attached, it is 
sent to the friend for whom it was bought. With 
her, this is a necessary economy. 

Study thoroughly the following characteristics 
which our little tree shows so plainly. The shape ; 
the tiers of branches like steps or circles (How 
many branches in each circle?) ; the age of the 
little tree which makes one tier of branches a 
year; the fresh green tips (Where are these 
added?) ; the directions in which the tree is try- 
ing to grow as shown by the new tips; and the 
green needles which cover every branch and 
stem. Other simple points of description will 
suggest themselves to you as you teach. 

As the name is difficult for the children, we usually call it 
the little Southern Evergreen, as it is a native of that region. 

Study the miniature tree first, and then have brought into 
the schoolroom a small Christmas tree which afterward may 
be given to brighten the home of some child who otherwise 
would have had none. Set it up long enough before the 
last days of school to give the shapely tree a chance to 
speak for itself before it is laden with decorations which 
obscure its beauty. 

Let the children tell you the difference between the new 
visitor and the first little tree. What has the larger tree 
that the small one had also? Point for point recall the facts 
brought out in the previous study, and find them to be 
equally true in the new specimen. Elaborate these as the 
tree gives opportunity. 

The shape may be emphasized by letting the children select 
from the box of small wooden models used in the kinder- 
garten, which one the tree most resembles. They often 
select the four-sided pyramid as well as the cone. If you 
have not these models, make several from paper or cut 
various forms from a potato. 

Other Points to be Studied, The tall, straight trunk or 
stem of the tree. The branches (children showing with 
their arms the angle they make with the tree). Their plia- 
bility, letting children experiment. Advantage of this 
pliability when strong winds are blowing or the branches are 
covered with snow. Height, compared with child. Let 
the children find the oldest branches. The youngest. How 
many years old is our Christmas tree? How much did it 
grow the first year? The second, etc. How old was it 
when it reached here? (Select some point.) Mofe—Hav- 
ing this in view will be of great assistance to the teacher in 
choosing the tree at market for study. Let various little 
ones find places where the tree has put out fresh tips this 
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year. This is shown at the end of every branch and twig. 

Talk to the children of the needles and why they are 
called so. Do they stay upon the tree all the year round? 
Develop from this the word “ Evergreen.” If you are not 
opposed to personification of this kind, use the poem, 
“Little Pine Tree,” by E. S. Bumstead, SA JVicholas, Vol. 
XVI., p. 510. As our Christmas tree is a spruce, not a 
pine, you may adapt the poem accordingly. 

Lastly, the cone, the precious seed-holder of our Christ- 
mas tree! Have enough, if possible, for a group lesson. 
Notice the shape, the way the seed house is built, scale after 
scale, laid so neatly. Where are the seeds? Turn down 
the cone and give it a sharp blow. Watch the seed whirl 
to the ground, each with its little wing. I wonder if the 
scales could tell us where they kept the seeds? Look at 
one closely and see. One or “wo pockets on each scale for 
the seeds? Where are the rest gone? Who helped them 
fly? Make the same experiment with a couple of cones 
that we made with the Rose of Sharon pods in October. 
Place a dried open cone in each tumbler and fill one 
of the glasses with water. Watch the cone in the latter 
close its scales tightly together to keep the water from 
injuring the seed. Cones do this regularly in rainy weather 
I tear this one 
thought our tum- 
bler episode a sec- 
ond deluge. No- 
tice that the cone 
in the dry tumbler 
has remained just 
as it was with the 
scales open. 

Following the 
tree, let the chil- 
dren study the 
single spray of the 
spruce. See if you 
can hold the 
branch the way it 
grows on the tree. 
Look at the tree 
and see if you 
think you are 
right. On which 
side of the branch 
are there the most 
needles, the upper 


or under side? wee ae 


Observe the acdd Sia. 
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mountains, if possible, with snow on them, on which may be 
seen our friends the Christmas trees. For the blackboard 
drawing, use the heading of this article with the poem, 
Talk over the details of the sketch with the children and 
then show your other pictures. The geographies of the 
upper grades may be borrowed for similar illustration. Yoy 
will be surprised when you begin to collect to find how few 
landscapes there are without evergreens in them. Another 
surprise in store for you will be to see how keen the little 
eyes are to find every tree, even the smallest cone-shaped 
one far away in the back ground. 

Now for a nearer view. Recall the children’s experience 
in the woods. Build up the picture of the forest from this, 
from your own personal experience and from pictures. Let 
the little Christmas tree be your center of thought and its 
home environment the picture you want to form. The 
quiet of the forest, the beautiful floor of needles and moss, 
the other trees, young and old, that stand so near, the 
friends who visit it, the birds, the squirrels, the wild rabbits, 
the chipmunks, and the wind that sang in the branches; 
picture as much of all this as the child’s experience and 
your material justifies. 

There are two references which will be found helpful, the 
“Story of the For- 
est,” by Nora 
Smith, in ‘The 
Story Hour,” com- 
piled by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, 
and Nonnen- 
bruch’s picture, 
“ Voglein im Tan- 
nenwald singest so 
schon.” This lat- 
ter is amost beau- 
tiful illustration of 
the thought, in 
that the human 
figure directs you 
to what she is see- 
ing and _ hearing 
rather than to her- 
self. ‘This copy 
ot the painting is 
published by the 
Berlin Photo- 
graphic Company, 
New York, and is 
rather expensive, 
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crowding of the 
leaves on the up- 
per surface, for 
light, while the under surface seems bare in contrast. Which 
way do the needles point? Can you find a place on the 
branch where the needles came off? What has it left? 
(Scars.) Find all the places you can, where needles have 
fallen. Which is the youngest part of your twig, the part 
that grew last? Find this lighter green tip. Turn the twig 
over. Do you see any difference in color between the old 
bark and the new? Show with your fingers the length of 
this year’s growth. Notice the odor of the branch where we 
have broken it. 

The children do very nicely in sketching this little spray, 
especially if dull green crayon is given them with a bit of 
brown for the stem. Another thing they have enjoyed is 
copying a line or two of a verse, on a card, and tying it to 
the spray of spruce with narrow scarlet ribbon to give to the 
home people. 

The Home of the Christmas Tree 


After the children have studied the tree and it has 
assumed in their eyes a personality of its own, let us take a 
little trip back to its home in the forest. For this an 
abundance of pictures enriches the work and makes the 
image of the home stand out more clearly. These may not 
all be collected at once, but be on the look out for pictures 
in old magazines, etc., which you do not mind cutting up, 
and your store will soon grow. These should show hills or 





** Which branches did the little tree make last? ” 


but was repro- 
duced in Munsey. 
For the teacher’s 
inspiration, though not to use in the work, read the first 
chapter in David Elginbrod, where Margaret is in the pine 
wood, 

The Mission 


The next thought is the future which lies in store for our 
forest tree. Susan Coolidge’s poem of the little Christmas 
Tree in St. Nicholas, December, 1885, is just suited for our 
wee tots. Often I let the children tell me how the little 
tree should grow in order to be the best kind of a Christmas 
tree. When possible, let the children carry out in action 
the thought they are telling. In connection with this you 
may use, if you wish, the story of “ The little Fir Tree who 
would not stand straight,” Chi/d’s 2Zour (Boston) Dec. 21, 
1895. Possibly the best story to use here, also, is the 
“Story of the Forest,” referred to above. See also “ Little 
Norway Spruce,” Chilad’s Hour, Dec. 28, 1895. 


The Tree’s Journey to the City Child 


Tall and straight and beautiful as our Christmas tree has 
grown, it is ready now for the next step. While the little 
country children may come to the forest, hand in hand with 
the woodman to pick out their tree, trundling it home on 
their sled, the children in the town must wait for the tree to 
come to them. 


To the forest comes the lumberman, marks it and pre- 
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pares it for its trip. Cut down, it is hauled along the soft 
snow to where a number of others are waiting. The 
branches are tied up to the trunk so as not to be injured on 
the journey. A number of trees are tied into one bundle 
and the sledge, well laden with other Christmas trees, and 
drawn by horses or oxen, carries them all to the train. 
Here the long line of freight cars waits on the siding. Soon 
begins the long trip to the city. Safely piled, one on top of 
another, no harm can come to the tree. At last the cars 
reach the town, are run into the freight yard, and there find 
waiting for them men with wagons who are to take them to 
the market place. 

Once in the market, each bundle is set on end and one 
or two opened, the branches carefully undone and pulled 
gently into place. Here is where father and mother, and 
sometimes the children themselves come to welcome the 
Christmas tree and take it to their homes. 

For illustrations, the Commercial Advertiser, for December 
7, 1901, will be found most useful as it gives photographs 





Christmas Bells 


MAME ALSON KNIGHT 
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1 San-ta Claus is coming here we know, 2 Listen for the 
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5 He will find us waiting, every one, 

6 Ready to surprise him —oh, what fun ; 

7 Won’t we run to meet him with delight, 

8 Santa Claus so jolly, gay and bright.— Chorus. 


1 Santa Claus will very soon be here, 

9 Riding on his swift and sleek reindeer ; 

10 Would you like to see him? '! With us stay, 

12 For he greets the children first, they say.— Chorus. 


Motions. 
Each child should heve a string of small jingle bells around the neck. 
1. Both hands thrown gracefully outward. 
2. Right hand held over right ear as if listening. 
3. On word “ prancing” step gracefully forward with right foot, and 
on word “ gait” step left foot forward, 
4. Arms folded in front. 











from life of all the details of the Christmas Tree Harvest. 

It is not necessary, I am sure, to say to the first and 
second grade teachers to whom I am writing, that, wherever 
it is possible, the entire work should be preceded by out- 
of-door observation upon the growing tree. It is there that 
we see it in its proper perspective. Look in your vicinity 
for stray Christmas trees in parks or private grounds, and 
see that your little ones find the treasure, also. 

This study is but a part of the series upon the evergreens. 
I believe thoroughly in different work for each grade that 
the monotony of repetition shall not come into the chil- 
dren’s lives when Nature’s hands are overflowing with good 
things for us. Some day, possibly, we may take up the other 
parts of the story. 

The best thing I can leave with you is the wish that you 
may find a few moments to read happily and quietly, Prof. 
Henry Van Dyke’s “First Christmas Tree.” Beautifully bound 
and exquisitely illustrated, the book is in itself a treasure 
that will leave you with fresh inspiration for the New Year. 











5. Hands clasped over head. 
6. On words “Oh, what fun,” shrug shoulders and sing in laughing 
manner. 
7. Daintily lift dress skirts a bit. 
8. Clasp hands in front of chest. 
g. Raise hands higher than in previous line, making it all one motion. 
10. Point forefinger of right hand at audience, and stop an instant 
after “ him.” 
11. Point forefinger at self. 
12. Hands on waist. 
For every chorus, jingle bells with right hand wherever “ ting-a-ling- 
ling’’ occurs. 


Christmas Day 


By a beautiful road our Christmas comes, 
A road full twelve months long, 
And every mile is as warm as a smile, 
And every hour is a song. 
Flower and flake, and cloud and sun, 
And the winds that riot and sigh, 
Have their work to do ere the dreams come true 
And Christmas glows in the sky. 


To the beautiful home our Christmas comes, 
The home that is safe and sweet, 

With its door ajar for the beam of the Star, 
And its corner for love’s retreat. 

There the mark on the wall for the golden head 
If higher a bit, for lo! 

Between Christmas coming and Christmas sped 
There’s time for the bairn to grow. 


The fair white fields in silence lie, 
Invisible angels go 

Over the floor that sparkles hoar 
With the glitter of frost and snow. 

And they scatter the infinite balm of heaven 
Wherever on earth they stay, 

And heaven’s own bliss they pour 
On the earth each Christmas Day. 


Tis a beautiful task our Christmas brings 
For old and young to share, 
With jingle of bells and silvery swells 
Of music in the air. 
To make the sad world merry awhile, 
And to frighten sin away, 
And to bless us all, whatever befall, 
Is the task of Christmas Day. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 
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A Christmas Carol 


‘* What means this glory round our feet?” 
The Magi mused, ** more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
* To-day the Priuce of Peace is born!” 


‘* What means that star? ” the shepherds said, 

‘¢ That brightens through the rocky glen? ” 
And angels answering overhead, 

Sang “ Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


*Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come! 


But it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we, our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
‘* To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


‘ogee -¢ >. T 
Possibilities in Paper IV 
MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 
(All rights reserved) 


ET us make our scissors tell true tales of the season’s 
joyousness ! 


Over the Plains 


In a land over many seas there stretched a plain — a sea 
of land. It was bare and sandy, except in a few spots, 
where springs of water made little islands of green appear 
on the waste; there, beautiful palm trees stretched up, as 
though trying to touch the blue sky. It would have seemed 
easy to do, for the clear air made the blue appear to come 
down close to earth. 

In the day the sun made the great plains hot and dry; 
but at night the air was fresh and cool, and the stars almost 
flashed, they shone so brightly. 

‘The people who lived in that country used to spend much 
of their time studying these 


— James Russell Lowell. 


so they knew they had reached the city of the royal Baby. 
As they entered, it came nearer, and led them down one 
street, up another, in and out, till it stood over the house 
which sheltered the little King. 

How glad they were then and how short the miles they 
had traveled now seemed! How their weariness left them, 
when they went in and looked in the face of Jesus! All was 
forgotten, then, except that they were looking into the face 
of the greatest King who ever came to earth; the only King 
who would conquer his foes by love, and reign over the 
hearts of his people. 

Joyfully they poured out their gold before Him, and all 
their precious things, while their hearts sang the angels’ 
anthem, ‘* Glory to God in the highest,” and the sweetness 
of the Christ-Child’s face seemed to smile back to them, 
“On earth peace, good will toward men.” 


How the Presents Came 


“ A new way to get our presents this year!’ whispered 





stars and the groups in which 
they were placed. 

The people lived in walled 
cities, the gates of which were 
closed at night. When they 
traveled, they went on the backs 
of the great, swinging, swaying 
camels, so you may know it was 
hundreds of years ago. Some 
of the people were very wise, 
and some were very rich in gold 
and precious stones, spices and 
gums. ‘These wisest ones were 
called “Magi,” because they 
were so learned, and one night 
when they were studying the 
wonderful stars, they saw a new 
star more wonderful than all 
others. It seemed nearer, and 
more glowing, and separate from 
the rest of the twinkling back- 
ground. 

When these Magi saw it, 
they felt a strange thrill of pleas- 
ure ; as though it meant some- 
thing to them, and God made 
them know it did; that it was 
to be their guiding star to the 
world’s Saviour ; so they quickly 
prepared to follow it. Their servants made ready the great 
camels, some for carrying provisions and some for them to 
ride. The camels knelt for them to mount, which they 
eagerly did, and with eyes on the star, they went forward. 

On and on they went, passing the tents of the tribal 
people ; passing the green islands of palms; swinging and 
swaying, the camels hurried them over the dry sands, till the 
plains changed to a hilly country, and they found the little 
mountain city of Bethlehem when the wonderful star rested : 











** On and on they went passing the tents of the tribal people.” 


Dorothy to Dan, “and | can’t think how it will be.” 

“They’re going to come just like the real way the first 
Christmas presents came,” said Dan. ‘“ You know how that 
was, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Dorothy. “I am not as big as 
you.” 

“Why, you know that Christmas Day is our Saviour’s 
birthday, and so His birthday presents were the first 
Christmas presents. Now, can’t you think how they came?” 
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“Oh! you mean the gold and -things the wise men 
brought ?”’ 


«“ Of course I do,” said Dan. 

“] don’t think they were very nice playthings to give a 
baby,” Dorothy said, doubtfully. 

“ Nice playthings!” repeated Dan. “Don’t you think it 
was nice to have something to 
buy food and things with, when 
the Christ-Child’s father and 
mother had to hide him in 
Egypt, so he wouldn’t be killed ? 
They were poor, you know, and 
if it hadn’t been for those 
things, they would have suf- 
fered. You see, the Wise Men 
gave wise things.” 

“And are Wise Men going 
to bring us wise things?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“| guess a ‘ Wise Man’ will,” 
laughed Dan. ‘“ Papa knows 
lots, I am sure; but you will 
see, all right, before long. 
Look ! there comes an express 
from the florist’s with two big 
palms. You can’t guess what 
they are for!” 

“Yes, I can,” said Dorothy, 
excitedly. ‘‘ Christmas trees?”’ 

“And I guess,” continued 
Dan, “that we shall see too 
much, if we stand by the win- 
dow any longer. It will not be 
long till Christmas eve is here. 
It is three o’clock now. Let 
us have a coast down the 
garden hill while things are 
getting finished.” 

“Ves, let’s,” said Dorothy, 
and off they went. 

Dorothy had big eyes and al- 
ways opened them wide, be- 
cause she wanted to see every 
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and the palms and the Magian, I don’t know which is the 
nicest.” 
“Go dream it out, 
Merry Christmas.” 
See! here are the Christmas palms with the camel under 
them. (Holding up picture.) 


” 


said mamma. “ Itis time to dream. 





thing; but when the parlor 
doors opened, exactly as the 
tinkling chimes announced that 
Christmas eve began, Dorothy’s 
eyes did not feel nearly big 
enough to see everything.” 

‘There were the two beautiful palms growing beside a 
queer little building that looked to be made of plaster. 
Overhead, through a deep blue sky, gleamed twinkling stars 
(Dan whispered that they were electric lights the other side 
of the cloth sky). One large one rested just over the door 
of the quaint little stable. Besides these, there was no 
light but a faint glow from inside. By the palms was a 
kneeling camel, and there stood a good Magian just undoing 
his pack. 

“Qh! it is so beautiful!” Dorothy caught her breath 
quickly. 

The camel’s pack proved marvelous. Everything was 
there that everybody needed, or especially wanted, beside a 
great many surprises. Dan called it a surprise pack from 
top to bottom: but one surprise yet waited outside the 
pack. ‘The good Magian invited them all to refresh them- 
selves with fruit from his Christmas trees; one, he said, was 
a date palm, and to-night bore every variety of dates known 
in the market. The other, a cocoanut tree, bore nuts with 
remarkable meats. Then he lifted Dorothy up to help her- 
self, which was the best kind of fun, discovering the date 
candies hanging under the leaves. There was just one 
cocoanut apiece, which was a cocoanut only in shell, for 
inside were all sorts of daintjes, and hidden among them, a 
new gold eagle glistened in each. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” said Dorothy, so many times that 
Dan declared that her mouth would grow into an “OQ.” 
Oh!” began Dorothy, again, “1 like the camels so much, 





** — just like the way the first Christmas presents came.” 


Requirements for Cut Pictures 
Over the Plains 


Order of cutting the picture : 
First lesson—Sky and tents 
Second lesson—Ground and camels 
Third lesson—Magian and stars 
Order of mounting: Sky and ground sections, tents, 
camels, Magian, and stars. 


CoLor SCHEME 
(Milton Bradley Co.) 


Sky—Green blue, shade No. 2 
Ground—Warm gray, No. 2 
Camels—Warm gray, No. 1 
Tents—White 

Stars—White 

Magian’s costume—A—Yellow, light 
Border—Red 


How the Presents Came 


Order of cutting the picture : 
First lesson—Palms 
Second lesson—Camel 
Third lesson—Sky and ground sections 
Fourth lesson—Stars 
Order of mounting : 
Sky, ground, palms, camel, stars. 
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CoLor SCHEME 
(Milton Bradley Co.) 


Sky—Green blue, shade No. 2 
Ground—Warm gray, No. 2 
Camel—A—Yellow, light 
Pack—A—Yellow, medium 

Trunks of Palms—A—Yellow, dark 
Leaves—Green, Shade No 2 
Stars— White 





From the Mails 


Costumed Dolls 
Dear Editor: 

Can’t you put some one’s wits to work dressing dolls to 
represent the children (and their parents) of different 
nations? We primary teachers need those things so much 
and it takes time to get them fixed just to suit us. I have 
searched several cities and cannot find what I want ready- 
made. When I retire I think I shall go into that business 
myself, but in the meantime ! 


Paoli, Ind. E. C. 








Extract from Letter 


Before I close do let me thank you for that 
Garden series. Nobody but the editor of Primary Epvu- 
CATION would have ever thought of giving us that. It has 
been a revelation to me, not to mention the children. And 
don’t they like it, too. You should see my blackboards! I 
—even /—can copy illustrations as plain as those. En- 
closed find a plough drawn by one of my worst “ cases,” 
and he was an angel while he was doing it. I have a little 
table in my room with all the things on it that we have had 
so far in the series. Visitors stare at it, but we don’t care. 
That’s nature study as zs nature study. I found a group of 
my boys around a corner market the other day pointing out 
the vegetables they knew about, and I heard my ‘“‘raggedy ” 
Tom tell the man, “ You can’t git the seed o’ them cabbages 
the first year.” (Oh, that boy’s language!) The man 
smiled and said, “ How did you city fellow know that?” 
Ah, he had never seen Primary Epucation. My children 
are second year primary, but they talk like professional gar- 
deners already. Only the few who get into the country in 
the summer have ever seen these things growing. 


New York City. 


. 7 . 


J. E.C. 





A Private Letter 
(Used by permission of writer) 


I am just as old a teacher as PRIMARY EDUCATION is (it 
certainly 7s a teacher) and so I feel especially fond of it. I 
have access to a number of educational magazines but more 
than any of them do I value my Primary. I am especially 
delighted with the September number and what it foretells 
for the winter. I am glad the crayon series is going on, and 
the folding and cutting articles ; they are just what we need. 
All last year I wanted to tell you how much you were help- 
ing, and yet somehow the letter wasn’t written. Principals 
often send their teachers to my room to see my work, and 
I feel as though I must tell you that I owe a// my success to 
you. You have been more of an inspiration than summer 
schools, or Chicago, or Chautauqua, though of course I value 
those also. I wish you could see my beautiful modern room ; 
walls tinted a delicate green, a flower table, kindergarten 
table and chairs, room for two circles, and sixty single seats, 
wide side aisles, lovely low blackboards, a sand table, insect 
cages, aquarium —every thing I need. Oughtn’t I to be 
happy? I am. I sing with Pippa as she passes, ‘‘ God’s in his 
heaven all’s right with the world.” 

It wasn’t always so. You have helped me to it. 


Ohio. TEACHER 
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Use of Wall Paper 


I want to pass along a little idea that came to me last 
Christmas, the result of which was so much admired by those 
who saw it and it added greatly to the beauty of our tree. [| 
had come into possession of a quantity of beautiful samples 
of wall paper and as I was looking about for some way jn 
which to utilize it, it occurred to me that I would make some 
cornucopias to be filled with candy and pop-corn. I am 
sending you one by mail. At first I found them a little 
difficult to paste, especially down at the point, but then [ 
thought of the cone that comes with our second year models, 
and using that to paste them around, I got on rapidly. [ 
found the liquid glue better than paste. After they had 
served their original purpose many of them were nice enough 
to give to mamma. 

After the cornucopias we made lanterns of the same 
paper, like those made by the “ Little Bennetts” in last 
year’s Christmas number of Primary Epucation, which were 
so simple that the children could make them and they were 
really very ornamental. 


The second grade children pasted all of the handles for 
the cornucopias. 


Georgia, Vt. TEACHER 





The Ounce of Prevention 


A certain teacher was complaining bitterly to one of her 
fellow workers about the thieving which was going on in her 
room. Every time she distributed the boxes of colored 
pencils, they would be returned minus a few penciis. 
“‘ Now,” she said, “are my children worse than others, or 
do you have the same trouble?” 

‘“‘Well,’’ her friend admitted, “I did miss one after the first 
lesson, then I hit upon this plan, and since then I have not 
lost one. 

“T first had a lesson on color, teaching the colors found in 
the box of pencils —the six standard colors, brown and 
black. I then asked them to find a colored pencil like the 
color I showed them. We then had a little drill upon find- 
ing the right color quickly, after which they were asked to 
place the pencils in the box in this order, red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, violet, brown, black. ‘ Now,’ I said, ‘ are 
the pencils arranged in two fours, a light four and a dark 
four? Well, we will now name the colors just once more 
before putting on the covers.’ 

“We have this little lesson in arrangement after every draw- 
ing lesson and the children are so interested in getting their 
pencils placed just right that they forget to steal. 

“Is not this extra lesson worth while?” R. 





One Remedy for Whispering 


When the first whisper is heard, sit down and have a talk 
with the children. Ask them if they like to be disturbed by 
noises when they are busily at work. Let them understand 
that whispering is no crime; it is only when it becomes an- 
noying to others that it istroublesome. Now if any child 
wishes to talk with his neighbor, let him raise his hand and 
ask to do so, then no one will mind the sound. 

There may be several requests at first, but it is noticed that 
when a child knows he may whisper by simply getting per- 
mission, he very soon ceases to care for the privilege. 
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To Capture the Flag. 

School children are always fond of war. 
marches, flags, patriotic songs and warlike games. 

One method I have used and found very efficient in secur- 
ing good order is to have an American flag and give it in 
the evening to the side of the school-room which has main- 
tained the best order during the day. Whenever neither 
side deserves it the flag can be rolled up and placed near 
the center of the room. 

Thus each day becomes a battle, sometimes one side is 
victorious and sometimes the other. They labor to capture 
the flag. TEACHER 


They like 
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To-morrow is Christmas Morning 


Old Santa Claus woke from his long winter nap, 

Put on his fur overcoat, muffler and cap, 

Then ordered his reindeer and harnessed the 
sleigh ; 

‘* For I must be up and off and away, 

To-morrow is Christmas morning.” 


He blew on his horn for his Troopers so bold, 
A myriad of them in numbers untold, 
All mounted and booted in trappings so gay, 
The Rocking Horse Troopers all leading the 
way, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


At a wave of his hand the Dollies all come, 

Both little and big ones, they walk and they run, 

Dressed up in fine muslins, silks, velvets and 
lace, 


With merriment dancing on each pretty face, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


He went to the fields where sugar plums grow, 

Millions of trees of them, row after row, 

And bushels and bushels came tumbling adown, 

Red ones and pink ones and chocolate brown, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


He pushes a button and trinkets galore 
Come hustling and bustling right up to his door. 
Horns, whistles, and bells, drums, engines, and 
toys, 
Such beautiful gifts for our good girls and boys, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


And now he is off for his long Christmas ride. 
To visit the children who live far and wide, 
Wherever they live and his sharp eyes can see 
A stocking hung up or a bright Christmas tree, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 
— Gabrielle Stewart. 


Christmas in Porto Rico 


Many of the children of Porto Rico this 
season saw a Christmas tree for the first time 
in their lives. Christmas Day and the visits 
of Santa Claus are not observed in Porto 
Rico as in northern countries. The real 
Christmas comes twelve days late in Porto 
Rico, so far as the exchanging of gifts and 
remembrances is concerned. January 6 is 
Three Kings’ Day. Instead of having a 
Christmas tree or of hanging their stockings 
in the fireplace, the youngsters here on the 
eve of January 6 put a box filled with grass 
and their shoes out on the balconies or on 
windowsills. The Three Wise Men who are 
traveling through the country proclaiming 
the birth of the Infant Christ, stop at each 
box, and if the little boy or girl be good the 
three mules which the Wise Men are riding 
eat the grass and leave a toy or a bit of 
“dulce.” If the youngster has been bad 





during the year the "box is left untouched, 
and the Wise Men depart, leaving nothing. 
To fill these little boxes children of all 
ages are at work for a week, and nearly 
every blade of grass in the little parks is 
pulled. 

In the schools, on the last school days 
before Christmas, the teachers told the sto- 
nes of Santa Claus, and in some of the 
schools Santa appeared in person, much to 
the delight and astonishment of the children, 
who had never before imagined such a thing. 
Christmas trees, imported from the United 
States, especially for the occasion, with 
tinsel and lighted candles, and laden with 
candy and cakes, were a revelation to the 
children. 


How to Tell the Evergreens 


White Pine: Five needles in a bundle ; 
scales of cone thickened at the top. 


ScorcH Pine: Two bluish-green, short 
needles in a bundle. 


AUSTRIAN PINE: 
needles in a bundle. 


Two long, dark-green 


Fir: Erect cone; flat, spreading needles 
scattered singly. 


Norway Spruce: Large, hanging cones ; 
scattered needles point all ways. 


HEMLOCK : 
spray. 


Small hanging cones; flat 


LarcH: Many needles in a cluster ; fall 
off each year ; erect cones. 


Rep CEDAR: 
prickly spray. 


Bluish berries; sharp 


ARBoR Vit: Flat branches ; cones few- 
scaled, and only two seeds under each. 


Wuite Cepar: Cones roundish with four 
to eight seeds under each. 

Pircu Pine: 
in threes. 


Dark stiff needles arranged 





A Song for the Old Year 


Yes, sing a song for him, my friends, 
The year is lonely now! 
The frost and rime of winter-time 
Lie thick on beard and brow. 
He had his faults, his foibles, too; 
His follies, doubts, and fears; 
Yes, take him all in all, ’tis true, 
He brought more smiles than tears 
So we will speak him fair, my friends, 
We loved him well, you know, 
And sing the good old year a song 
Before we let him go. 
—Helen Whitney Clark 
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Christmas Cradle Song 








Words and Music by G. F. Witsow 


u : =< a * rit. a tempo. 
a se oe ae Nae TE — f i—+-, 2S es : 
— +. A AR SS OT es SR me ae SNR tet MOR es Se RE = a a ame er A 4 
UUme ——- g = ait: . ele Se ene -g— 

1.Oh hush thee,my ba- by, a sto- ry I'll tell, How lit-tle Lord Je-sus on earthcameto dwell, How 

2. The sto - ry was told by the an - gels so bright, As round them was shin-ing a heav-en-ly light; The 

3. The shep-herds there found Him, as an - gels had said, The poor lit -tle stran-ger, no crib for a bed; Down 

















4. Then hush, lit - tle dar - ling, and sweet be thy sleep, Bright an-gels will guard thee,their kind watches keep; Now 
a rit p 
eenee ene ase NRE Sone Se eM ea Ae TS SS RR CRT ce name 
ae a aofpamemanaasl noni et . ae -_ oe Ae e - - a mond " ae 
| ges SS ae SE aes ae eS Se ee 
—— oe ll . steeds cane ean : . 
in a far coun-try,way o- ver the sea, Was born a wee ba- by, my dear one, like thee. 
stars shone out bright-ly, but one led the way, And stood overthe placewherethe dear Ba- by lay. 
low in a manger, so qui - et He lay, This lit - tle child Je - sus, a- sleep on the hay. 
sleep, lit - tle ba - by, have nev-er a_ fear, For Je - sus will watch o’er His lit - tle one here. 
y? REFRAIN. pp my rit. a tempo. 
= ~~ _—— — —————_—_ — — —— ———— ——_ - —— — -_— —— ’~ —— he a ee: Ta meen | =— = —— ~ - : —— a, 
——__ 4 — _- ad. - _ om - pe —— -@ a. @ - @ a - - - 
os. ee ee ~ —--—- 2 Sa ee ee ea 
Lul - la-by, ba by, lul - la - by, dear, Sleep, lit -tle ba - by, Have nev - er a fear. Lul- la - by, 
m cres. — SF dim. Rit. 
ea OS, iY ee + Ze ~ ! iin aia = ae nee dteiciodl a ee 
— See > Se ee “ASAI — 7 3 = a ——s 
we —{ See ~ Gocecl a 7 AR == ‘ —_ 
ba - by, lul - la- by, dear, Je - sus will care for His lit - tle one here. 
(Copyright) 


Story-Telling by Children 


Josepn S. Correr, Louisville, Ky. 
SEND this in answer to your suggestion in PRIMARY 
’ EDUCATION. 
Few are artists enough to describe. Fewer still are 
philosophers enough to define. The great bulk of man- 
kind must, therefore, stop with narrating matters. 

There is great soul, intellectual and commercial value in 
story-telling. He who can reproduce a story well is pre- 
pared to use all knowledge and information to practical ends. 
He will have sharpened wits and soul-thrills innumerable. 

That story-telling is not a success is due wholly to the 
teacher. Children, as a rule, are not natural story-tellers, 
but they are natural reproducers of stories. In this, as in 
all other studies, the points sought are, power of thought 
and power of expression. Every normal child has a vocabu- 
lary that is sufficient to begin with. Many of the greatest 
story-teilers have limited vocabularies. 

It may be some teachers do not know what success is in 
this particular case. If so, a Sir Walter Scott would be a 
failure in their estimation. 

Story-telling is a means of education to the child in pro- 
portion as he uses his own life experiences and expresses 
them in his own little vocabulary. Does the child seize any 
point in the story that he has actually lived? Does he for- 
get the language of the author and give it his own crude 
setting? If so, that is a successful lesson for him. ‘That 
shows the accumulation of power, both in thinking and 
expressing. , 

Nathaniel Hawthorne said that he could never listen to a 
sermon. Heclaimed as soon as the preacher said some- 
thing that touched his life experience he would ponder over 
it and hear no more of the sermon. Teachers make a mis- 
take in requiring all pupils to give a logical rendering of the 
story. Some pupils have lived the whole story. Some have 
lived a small part of it. Others have lived in another world 
and should not be expected to become intelligent residents 
in the one in question upon the spur of the moment. 

Too many teachers cramp the child’s originality. Had 
Shakespeare been required to report things just as he heard 
or read them his output would have been poor indeed. The 
conditions which surround the compassing of original stories 


should attend their reproduction. Let the child distort un- 
til one can hardly recognize the original in the effort. ‘The 
story, in this case, is simply the occasion of thought on the 
part of the pupil. Let him circle his own life experience 
around the points of the story. Let him exercise his own 
imagination. In drifting he shows that he is thinking for 
himself. Let him drift until there is left a mere fragment 
of the thread of the story. The story itself will not be hurt, 
and the pupil will have made one for himself. 

A dull person sees so little of an action that he generally 
reports it truthfully. An educated person reports truthfully 
concerning many points because he has years of severe 
training behind the report. The active child is neither of 


these. Let him learn to think and express himself in a wild 
way. Afterwards accustom him to “harness” as you would 
a colt. 


All successful teaching draws a line between the repro- 
duction of the story and the language used. Language 
study should precede and follow the lesson. 

The teacher must whet the story-telling appetite of the 
child, and require simple direct narration in all oral work. 
He should not depend very much upon formal lessons in 
language and story-telling. If he did this in arithmetic, 
what would be the results? The teacher’s literary spirit 
must yeast all proceedings. His language must be a net 
that snares the pupil’s thoughts. His sentence-making must 
stand out, charm, and compel to imitation. His thought 
must be the touch-stone to investigation, the flood-gate to 
environment. 

There should be incidental work in original plot-making. 
Nature makes her own plots. “All the world’s a stage.” 
Attention should be called to real happenings in the life ex- 
periences of the pupils and others. They should be led to 
see how one point calls for another, and how the unexpected 
is brought about. This will develop in them what may be 
called a plot-thirst and insight. When a story is begun 
in their hearing they will center upon the plot and try to 
think out the unexpected. This leads to attention and 
mental grasp. Pupils thus trained in their daily work will 
have the necessary vocabulary, a working knowledge of sen- 
tence-making, and a self-possession and skill in delivery that 
will be surprising. Such preparation should be the back- 
ground to every formal lesson. 
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How and 
Why with 
the Crayon 
X 


WALTER J. KENYON, State 
Normal School, San 
Francisco, Cal. 



































(All rights reserved) 








N December the year gets 
to his second child- 
hood. He takes on a 
white-haired jollity that 
is second in cheer to 
nothing in his_ twelve 
constellations. 

By the opening of 
the month there is skating for the lusty fellows who hope to 
be in the grammar grades next year. And the six-year- 
olds who are not yet skaters, can at least 
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effects, until you see your way clear, and then put in a few 
positive strokes with crayon and charcoal. 

It is a month when most school-rooms take on some 
seasonal decoration in the shape of borders. And while 
some of the examples in this number pertain especially to 
yule-tide, I have taken the opportunity to offer several ideas 
in blackboard borders with suggestions for borders in 
general. 

The Holly border is quickly done and very effective, in 
colored crayon. If it is to be of some length, or extended 
completely around the room, as is frequently desired, a sten- 
cil must be made. 

‘To make the Holly stencil get a piece of cardboard or 
stiff paper about sixteen inches square. Draw a line across, 
parallel to the top edge and an inch and a-half away from it. 
Draw another two inches below the first. This gives a pair 
of parallel lines, two inches apart, near the top edge of the 
paper. Draw a similar pair near the bottom edge leaving a 
central space of about nine and a-half inches. In this cen- 
tral space, or band, sketch just that section of the holly 
scroll shown in the pattern. 

There remains now to be cut short intermittent slits along 





drag their sleds about, or be dragged over 
the magic white cushion that is forever new 
to all of us. 

Dear old Santa Claus is king. And 
though his féte day is in the wane of the 
moon the wave of expectation begins to 
swell even in the beginning of the month. 











nd so w V i j initi 
And e have him in our initial letter. Se 


This makes a jolly corner piece that wears 
well for a whole month if you care to draw it. The 
smile is the thing. The mouth, hidden under the white 


all the lines of the design, as shown in the pattern. These 
slits should be wide enough to receive the crayon-end. Cut 
out the berries bodily. This stencil requires 





only a few minutes in the making. 
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To use the stencil, place it against the 
blackboard with the top edge fitting against 
the upper moulding. Mark through the little 
slits and then slide the stencil exactly one 
4 _siength forward and repeat; and so on indefi- 
nitely. It now remains to go over the whole 
design, converting the intermittent dashes 





into continuous lines, of a firm poster-like 





Holly Border 


mustache, must rise at the corners. It is the shadow that 
shows it. The eyebrows are raised far above the eye-pits, 
and sharply arched. 
This is the eyebrow 





quality. Use “ight green crayon for the 
lines and dright red for all the berries. I say light 
because nothing is so utterly dismal as a floral design 





for interrogation and 
Santa is asking if the 
Jack isn’t funny. The 
pudgy cheek is pushed 
up under the eye and 
the latter is drawn 
down at the outer 
corners. A few crin- 
kles in the forehead, 














agreeing with the 
raised brows; a few 
crow’s feet at the corners of the eyes; and a good positive 
shadow under the beard—to throw out its whiteness. These 


oe 


or 











things will give some sort of success to your portraiture. It 
is a good plan to use the white crayon with vague, soft gray 


done in heavy blue-green tones. Plain white is far better. 
After the berries are rounded out in bright scarlet, give 
each one a crescent 
a ersecuneer. touch of white, to 

Th ll 5 oh make it shine. 
<< For the Santa Claus 
é border the modus 
; operandi is the same. 
Make a stencil of one 
length, or unit, of the 
design, by cutting slits 
at frequent intervals. 
This border looks well 
worked in the shades 
here given. ‘That is, 
a uniform gray for the sky, solid white for the snow, and 

solid charcoal for the figures. 
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The Hare and the Tortoise border calls for the same 
treatment. Where two tones of color, not very different, are 
adjacent, the form, as in the case of the rabbit, should be de- 
fined by a heavy, even poster line. 

In the Swan border this bounding of areas is not neces- 
sary. The gleaming whiteness of the bird protects that 
shape and the foliage in the background is all the better for 
not having too sharp a boundary: 


The Proud Pudding 


may also help out in the merry making. His pride is a 
simple thing to get, in a few lines. The legs, spread well 
apart in a self-confident pose, are part of it; and the arms 
akimbo, to the same end. ‘Turn the nose up and fetch the 


The Proud 
Pudding. 


pupil of the eye over into a gaze this way. 
the mouth are drawn slightly down. 

The Tailpiece gives a familiar winter effect in which the 
snow-clad fields are whiter than the sky above them. It 
calls for little drawing, but some delicate handling of char- 
coal grays. 


The corners of 








“‘ Ye who have loved each other, 
Sister and friend and brother, 

In this fast fading year ; 
Mother and sire and child, 
Young man and maiden mild, 

Come gather here : 

And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 

Each past unbroken vow ; 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing 

Under the holly bough.” 

— Charles Mackay. 





‘*We cannot all be heroes, 
And thrill.a hemisphere 

With some great, daring venture, 
Some deed that mocks at fear. 
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Some Christmas Suggestions 


KATE 5S. HUBBARD, Sioux City, Lowa. 


HAT would Christmas be without the Christmas 

W spirit? In the hearts of young and old, great 
and small, should reign the spirit which says, 
** Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Every year the following question should be in the mind 
of each primary teacher: ‘ What can I do for these little 
people that will help them to feel and manifest this spirit, 
and also to show by the work of their hands their love and 
thoughtfulness for others?” 

We can help them to make some very simple gifts, and 
put them away in a safe place until the day school closes 
for the Christmas vacation. 

By beginning the work early it can be done during some 
of the drawing periods and at some of the time given to 
work at the seats. 

By doing just one kind of work on each gift at a time and 
then putting it away with the child’s name written on it 
lightly with pencil, nothing will be finished in a hurry, and 
the work will be well done. 

Think of tiny rocking chairs that “really rock,’’ chairs 
that stand still, beautiful Christmas cards, the daintiest little 
baskets and boxes for holding pop corn, nuts, or candy, and 
then some can be used as work baskets, to hold the mam- 
ma’s thread and thimble! ‘*Won’t some one be surprised ?” 

And how the tiny hands work, and the eyes dance as the 
pretty things are evolved from such simple materials. 

Each child can have at least two gifts to proudly carry 
home on the last day. 

Below is a pattern for “the chair that really rocks.” The 
chairs are made of thin manila cardboard. Cut out several 
patterns from the cardboard and let the older pupils use 
them and trace the design around the edges with sharp 
pencils on small pieces of the cardboard, for the younger 
children to cut out. The older children can do all the 
work jor themselves, but it is often wise for the teacher to 
assist the tiny ones and cut out the openings above the 
rockers and do the creasing over a dull silver knife to 
make the chair stand in the desired position. 

The dotted lines show where the rockers should be turned 
under and the back bent forward. ‘The straight chair can 
be made from the same pattern by leaving off the rockers 

and making the legs a trifle longer. 


Christmas Cards 


Last year our drawing supervisor gave us such a 
nice idea for pretty Christmas cards. They were 
made from pieces of light gray cardboard, four inches 
wide and seven inches long. We bought copies of 
some of the most beautiful Madonnas for half a cent 
each. The children selected the ones they liked 
best and carefully cut away the margin. Then 
we pasted them near the left end of the gray cards, a 
short distance from the top and left edges, but 
leaving a wider space below the picture. 





* The chair that really rocks.” 


The design for the lettering of the cards had been placed 
on the board and had been copied on papers several times 
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before the children began the work on the cards. A trifle 
below the upper edge of the picture and to the right of it 
was printed in pretty, good sized letters — “ Merry” and 
under that and farther to the right “‘ Christmas.” Beneath 
this in smaller letters was printed, ‘‘‘To Mother,” and near 
the lower edge of the card was written the first name of the 
small donor. 

Even after the practice on papers it was with inward fear 
and trembling I watched them begin the lettering of those 
pretty cards. But a little child may be trusted to do niany 
difficult things when his heart is in the work. ‘The results 
were truly surpris- 
ing. 

In many schools 
it is best to allow 
each child to bring 
one cent that he has 
earned, or saved, to 
pay for his card and 
picture. A little work 
or self denial on the 
part of the child to 
obtain materials for 
the gift will promote 
the spirit we are 
striving for, and 
make the gift more 
valuable. 


Little Baskets 


These can be 
made from manila, 
white or tinted, thin 
cardboard, or bristol 
board, and can be 
tied with baby rib- 
bon where bows are 
needed. 

Some pretty de 
signs for baskets will 
be found in the arti- 
cle on “May Bas- 
kets” in the last May 
number of PRIMARY 
EDucaTION. 


Mats, Rugs, and 
Harness 

In schools where 
spool knitting, or 
weaving, is done, 
the children can 
make mats or rugs 
for a little sister’s or 
friend’s doll house. 
From a strip of 
spool knitting can be made a very attractive harness which 
tiny children can use on an imaginary horse. 

Sew together the ends ofa strip about three yards long. 
Leave a piece large enough to slip over a child’s head, and 
to hold the lines in place sew on a breast strap of the 
knitting eight inches long. Suggest that several small bells 
sewed on the breast strap, when they take it home, would 
make the gift stiil more attractive. 


Doll House 


If a member of the school has been injured or is so ill 
that he or she cannot attend school for a long time it is 
such a pleasure for the children to plan a “ Christmas sur- 
prise ” and make something that will interest and amuse the 
little invalid. What could be nicer than a tiny pasteboard 
doll’s house with one, or possibly two rooms? It can be 
made from a clean box with openings cut for doors and 
windows. Gradually the children furnish it with tiny rugs, 
chairs, pictures, and little white curtains. 

What a good time they have doing the work and — “ Won’t 
Margery be happy when she sees this dear little house?” 
Then it is sent, carefully wrapped, to the child’s home with 
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a card saying—‘ Miss Blank and all the children, wish 
Margery a happy Christmas. We made everything in this 
house for you.’ 


The Program 


@ As was suggested for the Thanksgiving program, the 
preparation of much of the program is made during the 
opening exercises and at recreation periods for two or three 
weeks preceding Christmas. The children do not know 


that the games and some of the exercises they are having 
are to be used as part of a program. 


Beautiful Christ- 
mas stories are read 
and told ; verses and 
songs are learned, 
and interesting, 
lively games and 
exercises are used, 
that rest the chil- 
dren, and afterwards 
are given as a part 
of the Christmas pro- 
gram, much to the 
entertainment of 
fond parents and 
friends. 


Santa Claus 


But what about 
Santa Claus? Do 
you think it wrong 
to even hint at his 
existence ? 

No, indeed. 
There is one pri- 
mary teacher who 
has only to look back 
to her own childhood 
and recall some of 
the most happy 
hours of her life, 
when Santa Claus 
was a delightful, mys- 
terious, jolly reality, 
and in the presence 
of that memory she 
loves to help keep 
the same joy in the 
hearts of all the tiny 
people under her 
care, and while not 
teaching the fact di- 
rectly, she unblush- 
ingly reads with all 
the dramatic fire of 
which she is capable 
—‘’Twas the Night Before Christmas.” Then she does 
not hesitate to read other selections, or sing songs in which 
dear old Santa is spoken of familiarly. 

Many a dear child has had this part of the Christmas cele- 
bration bereft of all its charming delusion by a “sensible, 
truthful teacher,”’ often to the displeasure of loving parents. 

It is a dream that at the best cannot endure long, but it 
leaves a memory that will brighten all the coming years. So 
let’s not leave Santa Claus out. 


Christmas Trees 


One of the most enjoyable features of our Christmas 
exercises is the decorating and hanging with gifts of as many 
Christmas trees as there are children in the room, also one 
for the teacher. Don't be alarmed, for those trees and all 
their wealth of gifts are only made with pencil or chalk 
marks. But, oh, what a grand time we have drawing pictures 
of all those beautiful things ! 

The morning of the day we are to have the exercises we 
draw the pictures of the tree; one large one on the black- 
board and one at each desk on drawing paper. When after- 
noon comes they are ready for the most interesting part of 








the work. The teacher stands by the board and the children 
are asked to suggest presents that would be nice for their 
mammas. Pictures of these things are drawn hanging on 
the tree on the board, and the children put them on their 
trees. 

Then ask for suggestions for presents for the papa, the 
grandma, the baby, the little brother, and so on until each 
member of a family has been remembered. 

Then the children are allowed to tell what they would 
like for themselves. We do not forget to draw bags of 
candy, oranges, and a lot of tiny candles, which can be made 
with a heavy stroke of the chalk while several small dashes 
just above the candle represent the flame. Strange and un- 
usual gifts are often suggested, and sometimes it puzzles the 
“head artist’’ to know just what to do. But I once made 
a discovery and the following incident shows what it was. 

One year we were in the midst of this fascinating drawing 
lesson when an enthusiastic small boy asked to have a suit 
of clothes put on the tree for “ the papa.” ‘The teacher was 
overcome for a moment as visions of those garments dang- 
ling on the tree danced before her eyes. The faces of the 
visitors were wreathed in smiles. Quickly to the rescue 
came a happy idea. “All right, Charlie, we will put the 
clothes in a big box, just here, at the foot of the tree, and 
won’t the papa be surprised when he opens it?” 

One gentleman visitor quietly laughed until he cried. 
Several boxes will probably be needed before the drawing is 
completed. 


Christmas Songs 


Christmas songs that are suitable for small children are 
rather difficult to find. 

We always sing three of the best verses of that delightful 
old song : 


“Up on the housetop making no pause, 
Clatter the steeds of Santa Claus. 
Down through the chimney with loads of toys, 
All for the little ones’ Christmas joys.” 


And with what a vim they sing that chorus, clapping hands 
each time they sing “Oh,” and raising arms and snapping 
fingers at “ click, click, click.” 


* Oh, oh, oh, who wouldn’t go? 
Oh, oh, oh, who wouldn’t go? 
Up on the housetop, click, click, click, 
Down through the chimney comes good Saint Nick.” 


There may be a few teachers who never had the pleasure 
of singing this lively song when they were small, but it will 
surely not be difficult to find a friend who can tell you all 
about it, as I know of no book which contains the music. 

A beautiful song is the one called “ Merry Christmas 
Bells,” by James R. Murray and it is to be found in the 
book called “Songs and Games for little Ones,” Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 

For a change it would be nice for the teacher or some 
grown person to sing to the children the beautiful song 
called “Christmas Carol,” in “Songs of the Child World,” 
by Mrs. Gaynor. 


Games 


For games we usually have the “ Snow-ball” and “ Skat- 
ing” games. The music and words are to be found in 
Clara B. Hubbard’s “ Merry Songs and Games.” 

After the children have been sitting during a part of the 
exercises, have them stand and march to the front of the 
room, forming a circle, or they can stand outside the desks, 
around three sides of the room. 

For the “Skating game” a few children are selected to 
skate on “ this nice, clear pond”’ while all sing : 


“ Here we go, steady and slow, 
Now we plod awhile behind, 
Now we glide and faster slide, 
As fast as the wintry wind.” 


Here several chords should be played as a signal for each 
skater to go to the circle and select a partner, and then the 
couples skate while all standing in the circle sing : 


“ Tra, la,— la la la — la, etc.” 
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When the music ends other children are selected and the 
game goes on as before. 

Some of the realistic skating is a great source of fun for 
the children and visitors. 

The “ Snow-ball game” has for its accompaniment the 
same music used in the first part of the skating game. 


“Let us now a snow-ball make, 
And this nice white snow we’ll take, 
Do not run, ’tis but fun, 
’Tis but a ball of snow. 
One, two, three!” 


The children should stand in a circle or in lines facing 
one another, and all sing. As they sing, “And this nice 
white snow we’ll take,” all stoop and pretend to get their 
hands full of snow which they form into fine snow-balls, 
Then as they sing, “ One, two, three !’’ arms are raised, and 
as soon as they have sung “ three,”’ away fly the balls. This 
is the jolliest little game, and we usually begin to use it 
when the first snow comes. 

If the music for these games is not available the children 
can play “ Skip.” 

The accompaniment for this should be a lively march, 
The children stand in a circle and a few are selected by the 
teacher to skip lightly around inside the circle. After a 
moment or two, at a good stopping place in the music, 
several chords should be played. Then the children who 
have been skipping go to the circle and each one stops in 
front of a little friend and makes a bow. The little friend 
is expected to bow in return and then taking hold of hands 
the couples skip around in the circle for a few moments 
until the music ends with several chords. Then they take 
their places and children who have not been in the circle 
before are chosen to skip. The perfect rhythm kept by the 
children and their great enjoyment of the exercise make it 
very interesting to the spectators. 

Many good Christmas recitations are to be found in chil- 
dren’s books and magazines and in our educational journals. 

Often just a slight difference in the presentation of pieces 
adds much to variety in the program. 

The “ Telephone Recitation ’’ by Laura F. Armitage, in 
the December number of Primary Epucartion last year can 
be used as a recitation for a boy and a girl. The children 
should be seated in two small chairs and act as though they 
were in their home —the little girl with her doll and the 
boy with a book. Little Mary speaks to George and says: 


“ Santa Claus must have a telephone 
If he is right up to date, 
I wonder if J can talk to him; 
I'll try it, at any rate.” 


Then she rises and goes to our imitation telephone that 
hangs against the wall, and says the rest of the first two 
verses. Then “George,” who has been listening, much 
interested, jumps up and says, “ Mary, please let me talk 
to Mrs. Santa Claus,” and then he goes to the telephone 
and says with much animation the last two verses, turning 
to Mary, who is standing close to him, as he says the last 
line, ‘‘ Why, he’ll be here right away.” Then the children, 
looking much pleased at the prospect, go quickly to their 
seats. 

One piece that could be given early in the program is 
that beautiful one of Eugene Field’s called “ Christmas 
Song.”’ It has been published in Primary Epucation, but 
for those who may not have seen it the verses are given 
here. 


** Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And its mother sang and smiled, 
This is Christ, the Holy Child. 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing.” 





~~ 
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A nice arrangement for this is to have the children stand 
and ask the first two questions of a child who has stepped 
to the front and who answers the questions with the rest of 
the selection. 


For the closing number of the program there is nothing | 
have found more appropriate than the following verse from 
the Youth's Companion. 

The children should all stand. 


“ T wish you a merry Christmas! 
Let’s try while we’re repeating 
The dear old-fashioned greeting, 
To add a kind, unselfish act, 

And make the wish a blessed fact.” 





An Address to Santa Claus 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
I wonder if you know 

How many poor folks’ stockings hang 
Allin a gaping row ; — 

How anxiously you’re waited for 
By many a girl and boy 

As you dash by with jingling bells 
And never leave a toy! 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
You have such pretty things — 
Great heaps of dolls and picture books, 
Gold chains and finger rings, 
And loads of lovely china sets! 
Dear Santa, please believe, 
We would be very glad to have 
Just what the rich folks leave. 


When from its merry midnight round 
Your sleigh comes dashing back, 
And all the toys are given out 
From every Christmas pack, 
Could you not bring some last year’s drums, 
Or skates, or balls, or sleds, 
Or dollies who have lost their hair, 
Or cracked their arms or heads? 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
You may be very sure 
Rich children do not love you more 
Than children of the poor. 
Ah, what delight at Christmas time 
Your tinkling bells to hear, 
To see the prancing, dancing feet 
Of your fleet reindeer! 
— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


‘¢ The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows.’ 


, 


St. Thomas’ Staff 


F you want “the best kind of fun,” with little trouble 
| or expense, try “ St. Thomas’s Staff.” 

You will need a little spruce tree about four feet tall. 

Perhaps if you are in the country the chairman of 
the school board will procure this for you and fit it into a 
solid block of wood. Anyway, you can get one just the right 
size at a Christmas supply store. 

Next, get six or eight sheets of pale pink tissue paper, 
the prettiest tint that you can find, and half as many sheets 
of dark green, the color of the tree. At a “fancy goods” 
counter, get some wee brass bells, kettles, coal-hods and 
dolls, not any of them to be over an inch long. 

A spool of coarse, black linen thread, a spool of fine wire, 
a yard of narrow lace, and a spool of pink embroidery silk 
the color of the pink paper, completes the outfit. 

From the pink tissue paper, cut twice as many circles five 
and a half inches in diameter, as there are children. 

Then, putting two circles ‘together (one above the other), 
fold them in quarters, folding front to back, and then left to 
right. 

Holding the lower left corner in your left hand, run the 
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paper through the fingers of the right hand until it is well 
“ crinklea.” Then smooth it out a little, still holding it at 
the center, and you will have a very pretty pink flower, with 
a double row of petals. 








Circle folded for flowers. 


Dress one of the dolls in a scrap of lace; fasten it in the 
center of the flower with a bit of the embroidery silk and 
wire the blossom to the end of one of the branches of the 
little spruce tree. Make as many blossoms as there are 
children, putting a little trinket in each one. Cut as many 
five and a half inch squares from the green tissue paper as 
you have children. 

Place a square on the table with an “ edge looking at 
you,”’ and paste the dack edge and the “&/¢ edge together. 
At the back left corner tie a piece of linen thread a yard 
and a half long. 








Cap to cover flowers. 


Put these caps or cornucopias over the flowers on the 
tree, twisting the lower points lightly around the stem to 
hold it in place. 

The tree now stands covered with green buds just ready 
to burst into blossom. To prevent the threads from tan- 
gling they should be wound into little skeins and pinned to 
the top of the buds. 

The day you close for the holidays, after the carols and 
story, tell a little tale somewhat after this fashion : 


The Legend 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, there lived a man named Thomas, 
who had such a loving heart, and did so many kind deeds, that the peo- 
ple in the village where he lived called him ‘‘ Thomas the Good.” 

As the years went by he grew to be very old, and one Christmas 
morning he awoke with the thought, “ For the first time in my life I have 
no little remembrances to give my friends. My hands are now too 
feeble to carve toys for the children or to make little useful articles for 
the mothers. Ah, well! I can only give them my love this time,” but he 
felt a little sad about it. 

Going to the door of his little house, he looked up at the gray sky 
and the golden stars fading away one by one, and prayed that only 
loving thoughts and kind deeds should find any room in the world on the 
Christ-Child’s birthday. 

As he prayed, lo! the staff on which he leaned suddenly changed into 
a tiny tree, and as he gazed with wondering eyes, it budded and then 
blossomed into the most wonderful flowers he had ever seen. 

Oh, was he not happy then! With a joyous heart he broke off every 
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blossom, and filling a little basket with them, he went from house to 
house, leaving one of the beautiful flowers on every doorstep. 

The people when they found them cried, “‘ They are as lovely as the 
flowers of heaven are saic to be; Thomas the Good must have left them,” 
and they cared for them and loved them, calling them “ St. Thomas’s 
roses.” 


When you finish, have the tree—which the children must 
know othing about — brought in and placed in full view. 

How big the eyes are! What is it? It does not look 
like a Christmas tree. 

“It makes me think of St. Thomas’s tree,” says some one. 

Now form a ring, or a double ring if you are cramped for 
space, around the staff. 

Give to each child one of the linen threads to hold, and 
tell him not to pull it a bit. 

Oh, the mystery and delight of it! What is coming? 


“ We’re planting now St. Thomas’s staff, 
Upon this festive day, 
And it will blossom bright ere long, 
Just as the legends say,” 


recites the teacher, and adds : 

“One, two, three, pull.’ Off come the green caps and 
the tree is covered with its wealth of pink blossoms. It is 
ever so pretty. One moment of breathless silence and the 
“ohs” and “ahs” begin. After it has been admired for 
some time, cut off the flowers, each in its setting of little 
green branches and give one to each child to take home. 
Pin it to his outside coat, as there is no danger of freezing 
these blossoms.—From “When First we go to School,” by 
M. Helen Beckwith. Educational Publishing Co., Boston. 


A Christmas-Tree Harvest 


By the middle of November the men who cut the Christ- 
mas trees for American boys and girls were all off in the 
spruce and fir forests in Maine, the Northwest, and Canada, 
while those who cut them for the children of Europe went into 
the woods of North Germany, Norway, and Sweden. They 
cut little trees from four to twelve feet in height, and a few 
for use in churches, as much as thirty feethigh. Every tree 
must be as round and tapering as possible, for badly shaped 
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trees bring much less money. Nearly 1,500,000 trees are 
cut in Maine alone, and they bring nearly $3,000,000 into 
the poorest part of the state.—Se/, 


How many children of this city know that their old friend 
Santa Claus was born in New York? The name is derived 
from St. Nicholas, a Greek archbishop who lived in the 
fourth century, but Santa Claus as a Christmas character 
originated among the old Dutch settlers of Manhattan, it is 
believed. According to their legend he was a dwarf, who 
lived up in the Catskills; so it is possible that Santa Claus 
was one of the party that put Rip Van Winkle to sleep. 
From here he traveled to Holland, thence to Germany, 
Switzerland, England, and the Scandinavian countries. In 
Switzerland he is supposed to have a wife named St. Lucy. 

Christmas trees were entirely unknown outside of the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany before the beginning 
of the last century, when they were introduced into England 
by the reigning family from Hanover. In Spain, Italy, and 
France trees are not even now a feature of Christmas. 

Among the five hundred million people who celebrate 
Christmas, customs differ a great deal, but more than one 
billion of the earth’s inhabitants do not observe the day at 
all, the majority of that billion being heathen who attach 
no significance to the birth of Christ.—Se?. 





The Way of the World 


It’s a simple and childish old world, 
And good, when its weakness you learn ; 

It likes to be liked, more than anything else, 
And it’s willing to like in return. 

We've called it hard names for so long, 
And told of its faults without end, 

That it’s just a bit crusty and hardened on top, 
But it’s glad to be friends to a friend. 


And, come to take stock of the world, 
You’ve really no cause to stand off; 
You’re just like the rest of it—full of the faults 
At which it’s so easy to scoff. 
And you'll find, when you’re lonesome at times, 
As along on life’s journey you wend, 
If you'll warm your own heart and be good to the world, 
It’s glad to be friends to a friend.—WSel. 








is 


Olive A. Long: 
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Post-paid 

Action Songs from Over the Sea ... .30 
By Violette E. Scharff: 

Character and Action Songs ..... .50 


By Silas G. Pratt. 


A Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs . .35 
By Louise P. Warner. 
1.00 


Kindergarten Chimes ‘dere 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Posies from a Child’s Garden of Verses’ 1.00 
By William Arms Fisher. 

Rounds, Carols, and Songs ..... . 1.00 


By Margaret Cushing Osgood. 


Sixty Songs from “Mother Goose’s Jubilee,” 1.00 
By L. E. Orth. 


Song Echoes from Child-land. . . . . 2.00 
By Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones .. . 2.00 


By Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 


Songs for Children Tee ae .50 
By Frederic H. Cowen. 
eS A, ee 
By Gertrude A. Walker and Elizabeth L. Walker. 
ee eee ee ee eee 
By Elizabeth N. Emerson and Mabel E. Clarke. 
Stories in Song aa 


By Elizabeth N. Emerson and K. L. Brown. 











OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 
New York A770 Philadelphia 











“J recommend the magazine at all possible places and at all possi 
ble times as the very best Nature Study Magazine in America,” 
ANNA BorsForp COMSTOCK. 


= What Bird is 
this ? 


BIRD-LORE’S 
BIRD CHART 


Will tell you 


It figures 62 representative species of our 18 families of Perching 
Birds, permits of their direct comparison, on the same scale, and 
tells their range, numbers, and family characters. Teachers will find 
that this chart makes an admirable object lesson in the identifica- 
tion and classification of birds. 

During December we will send this chart, postpaid, in a tube, to 
every subscriber to Bird-Lore for 1903, together with a copy of our 
Christmas number containing Ernest Thompson-Seton’s article on 
“ Journal Keeping,” with a portrait of the author in camp, and the 
first paper in Frank M. Chapman’s series, “ How to Study Birds.” 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


If you have friends who are interested in birds, or whom you 
wish to interest in birds, no present could be more appropriate than 
Bird-Lore tor the coming year. On receipt of the subscription price 
(for this occasion we offer five subscriptions for $4.00; if, therefore, 
you secure four subscriptions your own will cost you nothing), we 
will send as directed, and in time to be received on Christmas Day, 
the Bird Chart, the Christmas number of Bird-Lore, and a Christ- 
mas card giving your name as the donor of Bird-Lore for 1903 — 
a useful present, easily made. 


20 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Crescent and Mulberry Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















A NOTE ON COLOR 
FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By CAROLINE WEST VAN HELDEN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE COLORED PLATES 
PRICE, IN BOARDS, 50 CENTS 


Madame van Helden, having had wide experience with teachers, is 


able to put into small compass many valuable suggestions for. practical 


work in water colors. 


This is an artistic book and cers great value for the money. 


Send for a special circular about it, and for a full price list of Water 


Colors and all material for color instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only $1.00 a year 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


















































































Christmas 


As is the teacher so is the children’s good time at Christ- 
mas—so far as the school life is concerned. The teacher 
with the poor, scant, outlived imagination, who feels it her 
duty not to encourage any Santa Claus deception, and to 
say as little about Christmas as possible in the fear that it 
may excite the children, will kill off the Christmas spirit 
and ought to be haunted by its ghost forever afterwards. It 
is a time for the teacher to keep a “level head,” certainly, 
and to curb any unwise manifestation of the season’s excite- 
ment in the school-room ; but that is a vastly different thing 
from the freezing, crushing influence that will ruin the 
pleasure which the children have a right to enjoy. To 
know how to prepare the children for Christmas without 
any special announcement of it; to plan a gradual leading 
up to this great event of the year by such talks, stories, 
and songs as will blend harmoniously and be a part of the 
Christmas occasion at the last—this it is to be successful 
in managing Christmas work in school. 

In the preparation for the doing part of Christmas in 
school, is it not recognized by every teacher who is experi- 
enced and interested enough to watch results, that the actual 
everyday work of the children is more acceptable than 
any other gift, to the parents? It is what “my child 
has done”’ that touches the parent heart in a way it is 
almost impossible for the teacher to appreciate. It is an 
old story to her; she may see in it only the failures, the so 
much less than it ought to be ; but to the parent, the arith- 
metic, language, spelling lesson, and a verse or two of some 
simple poem are so many accomplishments of the little ones 
that are growing so fast and learning so much. It seems 
such a little time to the mother since the children were only 
babies, and now they are working miracles in school. Add 
to this practical work a drawing or two, a little ornamenta- 
tion of the different pages and then bind them together in 
a pretty cover, “For My Mother and Father,” and the 
proud parents are touched with a pride and gratification 
that no teacher can understand, who sees in it only “ grade 
work,” and faulty at that. Will you not try this plan this 
year, teachers, and let the match scratchers, and the blotters, 
and all that sort of thing rest for one year? They will never 
bring the feeling into the home that is stirred by the little 
book of the child’s varied school work. And there is 
another thing that teachers lose sight of from year to year 
in connection with Christmas, and that is the happiness that 
children can get from a very little expenditure of the 
teacher’s time, money, and nervous energy. The children 
in the first two years of the primary school, will go home 
very happy the night before Christmas, if they have had an 
afternoon together with a little school decoration—a flag or 
two, a few pine boughs, a Santa Claus, and stockings per- 
haps, on the blackboard—a few Christmas songs and games, 
a tiny lace bag tied with a bit of bright baby ribbon, and she 
book of their own work to carry home ;—why, they march 
out of the school-room far happier than from an elaborate 
‘show’ for which they have been prepared by wearisome 
drills, naggings, reproaches, and entreaties. Think of this, 
teachers, when you begin to dread the extra work of Christ- 
mas. It is the smile you wear, the spirit you radiate, anc 
the enjoyment which you have in the simple festivity that 
will make for your children the truly “ Merry Christmas.” 





The Comma 
Will contributors look up the best authority for the comma 
before and in sentences like the following : 
The pen, ink, paper (?) and eraser were on the table. 
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Editor’s Address 
Colonial Hotel, 15th and H Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Christmas Pictures 


These are well-nigh indispensable in giving the children a 
vivid conception of the Bethlehem story. And since they 
can be obtained from The Perry Pictures Company so 
cheaply, there is really no reason why every teacher cannot 
have them. At the cost of a single quarter, 25 pictures can 
be obtained that will.give life and reality to the sacred story 
and familiarize the children with masterpieces they will meet 
again and again all through their lives. If this set of 25 
pictures can be taken to individual desks when the regular 
work is promptly done they will prove an incentive that will 
not wear out if the “acher thinks they are precious ; and 
how easy for her to show their value by a certain dainty 
touch and appreciative look as she loans them to the little 
ones as a reward for doing their best. 





The Christmas Cradle Song 


this month on page 496 will be specially enjoyed by every- 
body who sings it. It tells the Christmas story in a tender, 
protecting lullaby that carries its own charm. Only the 
words and air are given here, but those who wish the accom- 
paniment of piano and violin obligato can obtain the sheet 
music by application to the author, Mr. G. F. Wilson, 310 
Main Street, Wakefield, Mass. Price, 30 cents. 

No department of Primary EpucaTIon receives more care 
or is offered to primary teachers with more pride than the 
music which appears in its columns from month to month. 
It is not only specially prepared for this paper, but for little 
children. 


Publisher's Catalogues 


The teacher feels too hurried to read these carefully ; if 
she sees them at all, the glance through them is too rapid 
to leave anything but a blurred impression. This is a mis- 
take. A teacher needs to know what is being published 
whether she can have it or not. Often she does not recog- 
nize her own needs till she sees the helps offered. Among 
these catalogues, that issued by Educational Publishing 
Company (Boston) holds a noteworthy place. They send 
out a tastefully arranged, illustrated catalogue, attractive 
enough to be looked through for its own sake. The depart- 
ments of history, mythology, nature study, primers, art 
readers, literature, ethics, drawing, and language—every one 
of these has something to interest the teacher. Send for 
one, keep it on your desk— not 7” it— and turn to it in 
hours of perplexity for the suggestive help that will be pretty 
sure to be found there, and not beyond your purse either. 
Their popular classics in use everywhere prove this. 





Nature Study by Correspondence 


Miss Julia E. Rogers began a Correspondence Course in 
Nature Study, October first of this year. It consists of ten 
lessons, from October to July, inclusive. Miss Rogers is 
admirably fitted for this work. Her letters are not booky, 
but bright, original, instructive, and worth having. Write 
her for circular and terms, Ithaca, N. Y. 





More Language Work 


Teachers everywhere are hungry for hints and helps in 
teaching language to babies. If you have found one good 
way let us have it. Don’t forget the premium books and 
portfolios offered last year for these brief helps. The offer 
sis still in force. 
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—Miss Ethel Bloome, an English lady, 
has taken the degree of M.D. at Leipzig. 
She is the first lady doctor graduate of the 
University. 


—Teachers wishing a good visiting card 
at reasonable rates muy see samples by 
writing Buffalo Carols, Mooney Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The cards are not engraved, 
buta very stylish type and the same bristol 
board as is used for engraved cards make 
them very satisfactory. 


—The ‘‘ Rapid Blackboard Liner,” manu- 
factured by Peckham, Little & Co., New 
York, is a satisfactory little device used to 
draw from one to five parallel lines at one 
time. These lines are used for writing 
work or for music. The “ Liner” is very 
cheap. Circulars may be had for the ask- 


ing. 


—J.M. Olcott & Co.’s Best School Ink is 
meeting with a highly satisfactory sale 
throughout the country. In Chicago alone 
10,000 gallons will be used this year. July 
first, the Board of Education ordered 2860 
gallons, thirty days later, 5,000 gallons 
J.M. Olcott & Co. may be addressed 
at 167 Fifth Ave., Chicago, or 63 Fifth 
Ave., New York, for information on ink 
and general school supplies. 


more. 


—Among recent publications of interest 
to teachers is Adams’ ‘* Elementary Com- 
mercial Geography,” published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. It is a book that tells 
of our country’s marvelous natural re- 
sources, its wonderful systems of railroads 
and waterways, its gigantic industries, and 
its great trade at home and abroad, in a 
way to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
young. It is a valuable aid to a practical 
education, and will provide the boy with 
just the equipment essential for success in 
a business country. 





ONE-WAY COLONIST TICKETS 


On the first and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 30, 1903, one-way Colo- 
nist tickets will be sold by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway from Chi- 
cago to points in South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Eastern Colo- 
rado, Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
and South-western Missouri, at about one- 
half regular rates. 


ROUND-TRIP HOME-SEEKER’S 
TICKETS 


During the same period round-trip home- 
seeker’s excursion tickets will be sold by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
on the first and third Tuesday of each 
month, good to return within 21 days from 
date of sale, to many points in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and other western and southwestern states. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, or address W. W. 
Hall, New England Passenger Agent, 369 
Washington Street, Boston. 


DIRECTORY OF 
LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution tor school 
boards and teachers. It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








‘Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
, . Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


DO Brormfieidad Street, 


FISHER “cr ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
examinations. During 15 years 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
| we have trained 50,000 to pass suc- 


cessfully. Can we help you? NOAH ye A.M., Proprietor, SYRACUSE COKRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL, 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


cuwT THis our! 
We are constantly having cal!s for teachers fr which we do not have suitable candidates. 
This slip and 25 cents for postage entitles you to FREE ENROLLMENT for such calis. Send 


names of references and account of yourself. 
EXCHANGE 


75-2 


Telephone, Boston, 775 


Bostom. 











Teachers wanted for present vacan- 
cies in Public and Private Schools, 
Salaries from $400 to $1,200. 





( Teachers prepared by Mail for 
all 
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101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. Y. M. C. A. BLUG., PORTLAND, ME. 
THE CLARK B. FF. CLARK, Manager. 378-388 Wabash Av. 
TEACHERS’ Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value’’ CHICAGO. 

for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
AGENCY to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘OUR PLATFORM.” 




















THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Strect, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT @ CO., PROPRIETORS 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free on application. Offices : 





Agency manual 
2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Biud., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'lid'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent. Teachers Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells Schoo Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SCGHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


S East 14th st. New York’ JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


TE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ® “o's: 




















120 Boylston St. 
ambitious teac’ ers whose work is worthy of investigation, 
GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 
BEACO bees ~ | All Grades Wanted. 
for Circulars 
3 Best Propositions ever offered sent 
MONTGOMERY H. LEWIS, A.M., Manager, 
224-228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Manual Free. 





Efficient management, prompt and faithful 
service, liberal plan of registration. 





Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
Room 62, 8 Beacon St., Boston, [lass. 
A ENCY 
UNION TEACHERS G by return mail. §00 Teachers Wanted, 
Rome Teachers’ Agency 


w. X. CRIDER, Rome, N. Y. 
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The Christmas 
Turkeys 







2 i? Mary LouisE KING 
all the little village there wasn’t a 
happier face than Dick’s when the 
great sleigh started for the station that 
clear, cold December morning. For 
in it, with the eight big crates 
of turkeys which his father was 
shipping to the city, was a 
a box. And in that box, were 
Dick’s ten turkeys. He had 
fed and watched them all the spring and summer. His 
own cold little fingers had picked and dressed them. And 
with the money paid for them he was to buy a new overcoat 
and a pair of skates. 

But two days later, it would have been hard to find a 
sorrier little boy than Dick himself. Fora letter came to 
father from the city buyer, saying that, while the eight crates 
of turkeys had been safely received, no box was to be 
found. 

Not even Mother could comfort Dick. In vain, she 
ripped and washed and pressed and made over an old coat 
of father’s for him. “ You see,” said little Dick soberly, 
“’twon’t be just my very own earnings, mother.” 

One day, a dingy little letter addressed in queer, straggly 
letters came to Dick. It said: 


“ Dick Lee:—1 got your box of turkeys with your name on the card. 
It fell out the end of the cart. And I picked it up and carried it home. 
You see I’d been having bad luck with selling papers and we’re awful 
poor and it’s awful cold and we hadn’t any fire. Course ’twas wicked 
and I know it and I’m sorry now.” 

“I cut up the box and made a fire. But mother cried and cried when 
she knew. Say, if you'll send me a letter and tell me where to take your 
turkeys to, I’ll do it sure’s my name’s Johnny Dunn. My, but they’re 
bouncers.” 


Dick read this letter several times. Then he went to 
mother to talk it over. There was a little lump in his 
throat when he said, “I think, mother, I’ll write Johnny 
Dunn to keep five of those turkeys. He can sell four and 
keep the big bouncer for himself and his mother to eat 
Christmas Day. ‘The other five he can sell for me.” 

And he did. The money came in a few days and a letter 
from Johnny and one from his mother. Both were so brim- 
ful of happiness that Dick almost forgot that he had only 
half as much money as he had expected. 

He bought his skates — the shiniest ones in town. 

And as mother helped him into his coat, when he went 
to try them Christmas Day, he said cheerily, “ Never you 
mind about the old coat, mother. This one does first rate. 
What’s good enough for father is good enough for me any 
day.” 





A Christmas Mistake 


M. L. K. 


Elsie and Ralph lived in a beautiful home where there 
were always many Christmas presents. One year, Uncle 
Ralph sent them a big Christmas box all their own. 

In it was a set of the softest, fluffiest, whitest furs for 
Elsie. And for Ralph, there were two bright gold pieces to 
spend just as he wanted to. 
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Ralph and Elsie were so happy that they wanted to make 
someone else happy, too. So Mamma helped them put 
Elsie’s old gray furs, her last year’s coat, an old suit of 
Ralph’s, and some toys into a box for little Milly Gray and 
her brother Fred. 

This box for the Grays and the Christmas box from Uncle 
Ralph were just alike. They stood side by side on the play 
room floor. After it was quite dark, Elsie and Ralph came 
in, picked up one of the boxes, and ran off with it. 

They left it on the steps of the Grays’ home. Then they 
knocked and ran around the corner. ‘They just peeped in 
the window. Little Milly’s face fairly shone. And Mrs. 
Gray was crying. But she didn’t look sorry. 

After Ralph and Elsie had told Mamma all about it, Elsie 
ran to try on, once more, her beautiful furs. She opened 
the box — 

Inside lay— what do you think? The suit of Ralph’s, 
her outgrown coat, and her little old gray furs. 

They had taken the wrong box to the Grays’. They had 
given away Ralph’s gold pieces and the beautiful new furs. 

What should they do? 


(Children, tell your teacher what you would have done.) 





Tim’s Christmas Dream 
A. &. A. 


’Twas the night after Christmas and all in a trice, 

Through the house stole some dreams all as quiet as mice. 

They found the snug bed of our little boy Tim, 

And whispered they’d come just to visit with him. 

There were dreams like tall candles and dreams like bright 
stars, 

And dreams like crisp candies in squares and in bars, 

And there was a jack-knife who perched on the pillow, 

A sled, and a whip, and a whistle of willow. 


There were books of all sizes, and bright colored balls, 
A long train of cars with an engine, like Paul’s, 

A jumping-jack blowing a shrill yellow horn, 

An automobile and long strings of popcorn, 

A lamb and a horse, two pretty poll parrots, 

A turnip, potatoes, roast turkey and carrots, 

A piece of mince pie just as big as your head, 

And quite a procession of cranberries red. 

A stocking as big as a big Christmas Tree, 

A Santa Claus wee as a Santa could be. 


Then all of these toys and these candies and tapers 
Cut up quite the queerest of queer Christmas capers, 
The books wouldn’t open, the horse wouldn’t pull, 
The lamb had green feathers, the parrot, white wool; 
Potatoes showed faces so round and so jolly, 

The turnip, when cooked, was a bit of bright holly. 


The gay little tapers burned out all together, 

The sled would slide backward —’twas warm summer 
weather — 

The chocolates were bitter, the cranberries sweet, 

The mince pie was nothing at all but a cheat. 

And Santa ran off — Tim thought that was shocking — 

And hid himself deep in the great Christmas stocking. 


And all in a twinkling, these goodies and toys 

Took tight hold of hands and without any noise, 

They dizzily twisted around and around 

In the maziest, craziest dance to be found. 

They pranced, and they danced, they whirled, and they 
twirled, 

Like nothing at all in this big busy world ; 

Till Tim in his bed sat straight up in warning, 

And rubbed his eyes open to find — it was morning ! 
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College 


Education 


At Home. 
43] Our Intercollegiate de- 
“| partment offers instruc- 
3] tion by mailin the Ancient 
‘}and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences, Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life, Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 


a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions, 

Special course in PEDAGOGY ‘embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers 
and those aspiring to responsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of all kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to 
become kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogueand particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Department 33 Springfield, Mass. 

















$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing Sample of 

Washing fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A. W. 
SCOTT, CoHoEes, N.Y. When writing please men- 
tion this paper. 


ONE 2 HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 











LAWTON & CO.» 39 Rosey St, Sow York 
Elocution Self Taught. 
LEARN Recitations. 
Plays. 
Entertainments. 


10 
RECITE 


Catalogues free. 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER 
103 P Fifth Ave., New York. 
































LARGE AND COM. 
MODIOUS DRESSING ROOMS 
are on the 
New Pullman Sleeping Cars 
of the 
“GREAT WESTERN LIMITED” 
running 
Every night between Chicago and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 









Chicago 
Great Western 
Railway 


J. P. ELMER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
113 Adams St. CHICAGO. 










































—The Helping Hand, published by the 
National Armenian Relief! Committee, tells 
of a young Armenian girl at Erzeroom, 
Asiatic Turkey, who had an ambition to go 
to school but could hot gratify it because 
there was no girls’ school in the town. 
Finally she disguised herself in boys’ 
clothing and is now attending the boys’ 
school there. 


—The Chicago school board has been 
making some comparisons of the physiques 
of the Chicago teachers, and has come to 
the conclusion as a result of this inquiry 
that well-developed and physically strong 
men and women make the best teachers, 
and that unde sized applicants should not 
be allowed to teach. This finding is being 
criticised by many who believe that size 
has nothing to do with a teacher’s qualifica- 
tions. 


—The John \.urphy Company, Balti- 
more, will publish shortly a book entitled 
‘‘The Lords Baltimore and the Maryland 
-alatinate,” six lectures on Maryland co- 
lonial history delivered before the Johns 
Hopkins University during February and 
March, 1902, by Clayton C. Hall of Balti- 
more. The lectures give not only personal 
accounts of the several Barons of Balti- 
more, Proprietaries of the Maryland Prov- 
ince, but also a review of the history of 
the Province itself, and the relations be- 
tween it and the Proprietaries. By reason 
of the palatinate character of its govern- 
ment, the colonial history of Maryland pre- 
sents many features of special interest to 
the student of political institutions in this 
country. The study of Maryland’s colonial 
history has been greatly stimulated and 
facilitated in recent years, by the admir- 
able publication of the early MS. Archives, 
by the Maryland Historical Society, under 
the auspices of the State of Maryland, 
which has been in progress since 1882. 
Twenty-five years ago, the only important 
printed books available on this subject 
were Bozman’s ‘ History of Maryland,” 
published in 1837, which brings the history 
of the Province down to the year of 1660 
only ; and McMahon’s ‘ Historical View of 
the Government of Maryland,” which ap- 
peared in 1831. But these books are prac- 
tically out of print, and copies are not 
always easily obtained. During the last 
quarter of a century the subject has re- 
ceived renewed attention at the hands of 
historians. 





THE 8T. PAUL OAJ-SNDAR FOR 1903 


Six sheets 10x15 inches, of beautiful re- 
productions, in colors, of pastel drawings 
by Bryson, is now ready for distribution 
and will be mailed on receipt of twenty-five 
(25) cents —coin or stamps. Address F. 
A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago. 





George’s Busy Seat Work 
for Little People. 


Here are 64 pages of Busy WORK DEVICEs that 
will supply pupils with employment that will occu- 
py head and hands; that wil lead pupils to observe 
closely ; lead pupils to be inventive; and relieve 
you of much care by furnishing your pupils some- 
thing profitable to do. There are suggestions and 
devices enongh to Jast from Septemrer to June, 
inclusive. This pamphlet will give you more help 
in your work than the average $1.00 book. If not 
return it and receive your money back. Price 15 
cents 


IF IN THE DARK as to where anything 


wanted in your work is to be found, write, telling 
us of your wants. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., publishers, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MATHEMATICIANS WANTED 


I can place a few high-grade mathemati- 
cians in a position to earn $4,000 to $10,000 
a year, with congenial and luxuriant surround- 
ings. State age, education and experience. 

Address President, P.O. Box 1534, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
98 Courses in 23 Departments including a Sum- 
mer School in Geography. 
Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Liv- 
ing For Circular and Book of Views address, The 
Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y. 





The Decker Educational Games. 


Invaluable recreations and aids in school and home. 
They arouse i.terest in the dullest and tle bright- 
est. You learn while you play. Thousands of ques- 
tions with answers on Biography, History, Lit- 
erature, States, Countries, Cities, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, Authors and Bible Characters. Catalogue 
of Games free. Discount of one-third to teachers. 
Write to-day. Agents wanted. 


oO. F & F.G. DECKER, 
123 Purdy St, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


OUR XMAS PRESENT TO YOU 


A dainty doily and handkerchief — nice enough for 
anybody — price is actual cost, 48c., postpaid, 

Only one of eac!) sold at this price to same person. 

Other goods at Holiday prices. 


MEXICAN DRAWNWORK EXCHANGE 
Box 862, El Paso, Texas. 








Eight Patterns from 
‘««POSSIBILITIES IN PAPER” 
35 Cents 
Sample Cut Pictures, 9x12 in. 
20 Cents 
MARTHA W. STEARNS, New London, Ct. 





GREGG SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to: day, tanght 
in more buviness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

Write for our interesting booklet, 


**About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
CHICAGO. 


CURED TO STAY 

A complete,lasting co. - CURED 

stitutional cure, not just a “ re- 

lief.” Absolutely oifferent from 
all sprays, smokes and so-called “cures.” Over 52,000 
patients. Attacks never return. Cause eradicated. 
Health restored. Whole system built up. Book 11 


Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do You Live in Kamschatka? 


Do you wish you lived in New York State so that 
you might get Cornell Nature Study by correspond- 
ence? The new Correspondence Course ofters 
Cornell Nature Study to people outside the state. 

For particulars, write to 


Miss Julia E. Rogers, Cornell Heights, 


57 Washington Street, 











Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Dusky 


A Christmas Story 


She didn’t know that she was a race problem nor think of 
anything, just then, but that her little head, with its spikes 
of tightly braided hair, was so tired. Poor little Dusky ! 
Somebody’s carelessness had made her a cripple. Unless 
her head was fastened to her chair it would fall forward, and 
so Mammy tied it securely before going off to her scrubbing 
and cleaning. Sometimes there was a good, hot supper, but 
more often only bread, and a scant pattern of that. It used 
to be good times when Mammy had regular work, but since 
she took cold and then had the misery in her bones she 
could only go out for odd jobs. 

If there was only something to see out of the one window ! 
But, no, it looked out on the blank, brick wall of the next 
house. Dusky knew every crack in the old ceiling and 
every crevice in the smoky wall. Every day it was just the 
same — nothing different. She thought of the days when 
she hopped and skipped like other children and about the 
Mission Chapel, and oh ! once the Christmas tree and dear 
Miss Van Arsdale. Dusky loved her sweet teacher with all 
her heart. When the dark came early she would fall asleep 
and dream of angels ; sometimes they had a bright nimbus 
about their heads, and again long, sweeping feathers like 
those on Miss Van Arsdale’s hat. It was ever and ever 
so long ago since she had any good times. 

Now the wintry days seemed longer than ever to the 
little girl, though Mammy kept saying how short they were 
and that it was almost Christmas. Could it be that the 
Christ-Child had forgotten Dusky? She thought all one 
long day in the dreary room of what Miss Van Arsdale had 
said that Christmas meant Christ’s love in the heart that 
set one doing scmething to make others better and happier. 

Just as soon as Mammy had climbed the long, steep 
stairs and caught her breath, Dusky cried out: “Oh, 
Mammy! Lemme mek a Christmas for de poor chilluns.” 

“G’way, chile, Mammy’s got no money. De Lawd clean 
forget yo’.”’ 

“But I sho’ly kin,” persisted the child. “ Jes’ yo’ cut 
de ole broom handle, an’ I’ll mek some dollies, an’ yo’ 
wash de pillarcase fer der dresses.” 

Good old Mammy cut the broom handle into a half 
dozen pieces, and then there was something for Dusky to do. 

Not lonely the least bit now, working and humming 
little snatches of songs, the bare room all forgotten, she 
whittled the tops of the sticks into heads and marked the 
most wonderful eyes and noses and mouths with an old 
stump of a pencil. She coaxed Mammy to cut off her 
little stiff braids to furnish hair for the dollies, and glued 
it on with her own eager, trembling fingers. Then they 
were ready for their dresses, made out of the clean, white 
pillow case, and each one was tied around the waist with 
a bit of bright ribbon— nice, new ribbon, and Dusky 
went without her supper twice to save the money for it. 

The days now fairly fly, and Christmas morn has come. 
She hears the sweet bells chiming, and ties the dollies to 
a little green branch that Mammy has found in the street. 
The door opens, and lo! an angel crosses over swiftly to 
Dusky. Is she dreaming again? It is the picture-hat-angel, 
her own Miss Van Arsdale, and a moment later comes a 
tall, kind-faced man whom she calls Doctor. 

“Merry Christmas!’ they both exclaim in a breath. 
“‘ And what have we here?” says Miss Van Arsdale, taking 
up the green branch with its precious burden. 

“Oh, I mek ’em for de poor chilluns. 
sorry for ’em—dey don’ hab no Christmas.” 

‘Of such is the kingdom,” Miss Van Arsdale murmurs, rev- 
erently touching Dusky’s bandaged head. The doctor draws 
his hand across his eyes, and Miss Van Arsdale turns to him, 
asking in her sweet voice, ‘‘ What can you do for her?” 

“‘Make her well and strong, as she used to be,” he 
answers. ‘I meant to do it for your sake, but now I 
shall do it for her own —the brave, unselfish child.’’ 

Mammy draws near, trembling with joy, and as_ the 
truth of it all dawns upon her, falters, “ Bress de Lawd! 
He done ’membered Dusky.”— Mary Willoughby. 
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Christmas Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved ) 


A Santa Claus Stocking 


The following little exercise may be relieved from the stiffness of the 
ordinary dialogue by arranging a semi-circle of little girls in low rocking 
chairs across back of stage. As the five other girls give the words of the 
dialogue, these children may make pretty, appropriate motions. They 
also join in singing the ** Sewing Song,” and “ Little White Days.” 

Perhaps the little exercise will suggest to teacher or children, that a 
real Santa Claus Stocking be hung in the school-room, into which the 
children may drop their gifts for others. 

Of course, if desirable, Santa, himself, may appear at the close of the 
exercise and distribute the gifts from his stocking. 

Place a little table on the stage with work-basket, etc., upon it. 
Seated cozily about it, are four little girls—Olive, Mary, Bess and Edith 
—getting ready for Christmas, Olive is embroidering a tiny doily with 
bright floss; Bess is dressing a doll; Edith is making an apron. (There 
may be others at work —lining work baskets, crocheting, or knitting.) 
All of these articles, of course, are made beforehand. The children 
simply seem to be at work upon them. All on stage sing “ Sewing 
Song,” as directed. When the music ceases, begin the dialogue 


Little Workers IV 


Sewing Song 


M. B. CHAS. E. Boyp 
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Lit - tle work - ers, bus - y work - ers, 
Ti - ny thim - ble, sil - ver thim - ble, 
Pret - ty stitch - es, dain - ty stitch - es, 
Lit - tle wish - es, best of wish = es, 
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All coz- i - ly rocking, Mak-ing pres - ents, 
You just fit this fin-ger, Slen-der need - le, 

A straight road you're traveling, Snipping scis - sors, 


To each gift are clinging, Christ - mas! 
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Mer - ry 





Christmas pres-ents For somebody’s stock - ing. 
shin-ing need - le, You’ve no time to lin - ger. 
snapping scis - sors, You cut off each ravel- ing. 


Mer -ry Christ-mas! To you they are bring - ing. 





Curious, 
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In the itu of the lamp-light, While the cold winds are blowing, 


fae ai Ea 


With a ath tieiad and a strong thread,Together we’re sewing. 





First stanza—all rocking. 
Second—fitting thimble; holding up and threading needle. 
Third—sewing, cutting off ravelings. 
Fourth—holding up work; waving it airily. 
Chorus (each time)—sewing. 
Olive (looking up from her work) 
Was there ever such fun? 
Mary (just as Rose rushes in) 
Wasn’t it fine in Miss Monroe to think of it? 
Rose Think of what? What are you talking about, girls? 
All (as Rose takes off hat, coat and mittens) 
A Santa Claus Stocking ! 
One after another (interrupting each other naturally, and 
sometimes talking together) 
Edith It’s the nicest plan. 
Bess We're all getting ready— 
Olive You must help, Rose. 
Rose (drawing up a chair) Do tell me about it, girls. 
(They all draw up around her. Make the following con- 
versation as natural and girlish as may be) 
Bess Instead of a Christmas tree— 
Edith Or anything for ourselves— 
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SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


No.l, Cottese, 
Double Elastic Action, 





No.5, Scxoot. or 
Medium in Flexibility, cd 


PERRYIAN 


me No. 71, Cavierapnic, 
‘ Fine Point 









No. 107, Ris Cavienapnic, 
Medium Point 
Samples and Prices sent to the Princ gale 


on< Superintendents of Schools on app 
tion. 





PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., new vorx. 
LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








At this season of the year the Amer- 
ican Bird is at its best, but 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are good all the year round. 

Try them in your school work and 
you will be agreeably surprised at the 
ease with which all the little difficulties 
that arise in the school-room are over- 
come. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


consists of 75 varieties of seat work for 

primary grades. It is 

Educative, up-to-date and inexpensive. 
Send for catalogue. 


Ideal Busy Work Co.,6911 Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 








We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.¥- 


TEACHER 


Send five 
SPECLFIC 





Get a 14-Karat Solid Gold Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen FREE. 
names and addresses with your own to 

PiLL CO., 15 Cortland 8t., New York. 





PR te cm em mmm = onan 


“DENTACURA 






TOOTH-PASTEY 


destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 

Literature on application 

DENTACURA COMPA’ Y, 
Newark, N.4., T “a. a 





mesic Sale—To close out stock we mail 75 plec’s 
latest songs, marches, waltzes, for 25c. Money 
back if not satisfied. Shaw & Co., Canton, Ohio. 











—The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association announce the 
selection of Boston as the place of meeting 


in annual convention July 6-10 inclusive, 
1908. The railway lines of the New Eng- 
lind Passenger Association have granted the 
usnal rates and ticket conditions, viz., one 
fare for the round trip plus the member- 
ship fee, with provision fer extension of 
tickets upon the deposit plan until Septem- 
ber first. The railway lines have shown 
the most cordial dispostion to favor the 
Association in every consistent way. 
While the local arrangements are not yet 
completed, it is certain that no pains will 
be spared by the educational and other 
anthorities in Boston to provide in the 
most liberal way for the needs of the con- 
vention. Fuller announcement regarding 
plans will be made at an early date. 


—At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Mrs. 
Stanford announced the letting of con- 


tracts for a $500,000 gymnasium, and plans 
for a library to contain 1,° 00,000 volumes, 
besides twenty-four departmental libraries. 
There are about $3,000,000 worth of build- 
ings now under construction. Mrs. Stan- 
ford also said that the university must be 
forever non-partisan in politics, and non- 
sectarian. 


—The Philippine Commission having 
certified that peace is entirely restored 
in the islands, President Roosevelt, in ac- 
cordance with the Philippine government 
law, has ordered a census of the archipel- 
ago to be taken, and instructions to that 
effect have been cabled to Manila. The 
census is a preliminary to ultimate home 
rule for the Filipinos. 


—A committee of the board of education 
of Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed to 
investigate a special and revised edition of 
the Bible, with a view to adopt the reading 
of a cnapter in the schools. The edition is 
supposed to contain such selections as may 
be read without hurting the feelings of 
any denominational class of religious be- 
lievers. 





WHERE THE PEOPLE ARE 
ILLITERATE 


The three Slav countries, Russia, Rou- 
mania, and Servia, are at the bottom of the 
list in illiteracy, 80 per cent of their popu- 
lation being unable to read or write. In 
Spain the illiterates number 65 per cent; 
Italy, 48; France and Belgium, 14; Hun- 
gary, 43; Austria, 39; Ireland, 21; Holland, 
10; England, 8; Scotland, 7. In Germany, 
only 1 per cent are illiterate, while in 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg, as well 
as in Scandinavia, the classes with no edu- 
cation are now practically extinet. In the 
United States the white population shows 
8 per cent of illiteracy. 


SUCCESS Calendar FREE 


TT HE pub- 

lishers of 
Success have 
issued an ex- 
quisitely en- 
graved 12-leaf 
Calendar which 
will be sent pre- 
paid to any ad- 
dress on re- 
quest. 

This Calen- 
dar is one of the 
finest examples 
of the famous 
Colortype pro- 
cess which ex- 
cels lithography 
in its beautiful 
soft tones and 
colorings. The 
twelve designs 
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subjects of gen- 
eral and inspirational interest to everyone. 
As the demand for the ‘‘ Success’ Calendar will un- 
doubtedly be enormous, requests should be made at an 
early date, as a second edition cannot be broucht out. 


THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. P, 934 University Bidg, N.Y City. 








TRAVELING NATURE- 
LIBRARIES. 


The Library Committee of the Pennsylvania Audu- 
bon Society has prepared a limited number of libra- 
ries, of ten books each, for circulation among the 
public schools in the country districts of Pennsylva- 
nia. The libraries consist of books on nature stidy 
by Burroughs, Seton-Thompson, Chapman, Mrs. 
Wright and others 

They are sent by freight, the payment of which 
is the only expense incurred by the recipient and 
may be kept three months. 

Requests for libraries will be filled in the order of 
application, and should be sent to 


TUDY 


Miss Hitpa Juste, 


West Clapier Street, Pa. 


Germant wn, 





NEW SCHOOL SOUVENIRS for Christmas o- 
close of school. Neatest ever designed. 2c. stamp 
for sample. 


REPORT CARDS latest style folder, good for 1 to 
9 mor. first dz. 10c.. additional duz, 5c., postpaid. 
Sei ert Printing Co , Dept. H, Canal Dover, Ohio 





Character First. 





THE GRADED 


Memory Selections 


have been chosen by a board of 
School Superintendents both for their 


moral influence and for 


their per- 
manent value as literature, and have 
been carefully graded to suit the needs 
of every class from the primary to the 


high school. 


Full Oloth, only 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield St. Boston 


63 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


228 Wabash Ave 
Chicago 


809 Market St. 
San Francisco 
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Mary We’re going to have— 

All A Santa Claus Stocking ! 

Rose A Santa Claus Stocking? ' 

Edith Yes, it’s this way, Rose. We're going to hang a 
great big stocking in the school-room, and call it a Santa 
Claus Stocking. 

Mary And into it, each one of us is to drop a little gift 
for some poor child who won’t have any. 

Rose Won't that be fun? (aking out her work). See 
I’ve begun a little hood. I'll go right to work and have it 
done in a jiffy. I meant it for you, Bess, but it will just fit 
little Mollie, and she hasn’t any. 

Bess (laughing) And I have three, now. My doll—isn’t 
she pretty ?—is for Mabel. Won’t she be surprised? 

Mary Everyone is making something— 

Olive Rob is making a sled himself for Tom Gray— 

Mary Some are earning money to buy things—sugar, 
you know, and— 

Olive Joe has enough money now, he says, for a turkey 
for the Davises. 

Bess And each thing is to be marked “ With best wishes 
of Santa Claus.” Won't it be fun? 

Olive Hark, here comes the stocking, now ! 

(Enter, a number of tiny children dragging an immense 
stocking made of bright cloth, and trimmed with Christmas 
greens, It is already partially filled. All sing as little chil- 
dren hang stocking, in place previously arranged, first stanza 
of “ Little White Days.” During second stanza, all march 
about stage dropping gifts in stocking as they pass it. Repeat 
first stanza, all in pretty groups about stocking.) 


The Little White Days 
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O,the lit-tle white days full of rm. cheue, That 
O, the little white days made for girls and boys With 
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come at the end of the year, The lit-tle white days, the 
—ty aa ares 
= See. =f ° ais a 
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little bright days, With Christmas- . inion near, With 
little bright days, So full of laughter and noise,So 
Christmas-tide almost here. O, the little white days full of 
full of Christmas toys. O, ‘the little white days made for 
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right good cheer,That come at the end of the year. 
girls and boys With hearts running ov - er with joys. 





Santa’s Christmas Party 
KATHERINE PARKER 


Let the children give the following exercise as a little play, learning 
each, the few necessary lines and accompanying motions. Choose a 
little boy adapted to the part of Santa Claus. Costume him in the 
ordinary Santa Claus costume. Let him occupy a low seat on the stage. 
Trim a large waste paper basket with holly, or red and green ribbons. 
Before Christmas, make some tall pointed caps of colored tissue paper. 
They may be easily shaped from ublong pieces of the paper—using two 
thicknesses. 

Rosettes may be fastened at the peaks, if desired. (Any paper caps 
will do.) There should be two of a color—green, red, pink, blue, and 
yellow, and as many other kinds as desirable. If the whole school is to 
take part, a cap should be provided for each child. Put the caps into 
the basket. 

If bonbons, containing caps, can be bought, put these into the basket 
instead of the paper caps. In this case, let the children each select a 
bonbon, and at a given signal by Santa, pull them, two and two. 
Afterward they may put on the caps, etc., as directed below. 

Opportunties for dainty tableaux and pretty poses will doubtless sug- 
gest themselves, of which ingenious teachers will make the best 
possible use. 
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Santa (writing, sealing, stamping, and tossing letter to chil. 


dren in their seats, as he recites) 


Old Santa wrote a letter 
All on a winter night. 
His pen, a long icicle, 
His paper, snowflakes white. 
In crimson holly berries, 
He sealed it with a laugh, 
Then stamped the little envelope 
With his own photograph. 


(One child catches the letter and begins to read. Others 
cluster about her and read different parts as suggested.) 


First “ Dear little Christmas children ” 
"Twas thus the letter ran— 
“A merry, merry Christmas, 
Each little maid and man. 
Second Perhaps you'll be astonished 
When you this note receive, 
And read that Santa’ll be ‘ At Home,’ 
This year on Christmas Eve.” 


Third “There'll be a Christmas basket, 
Piled full of wishing-caps, 
Each boy or girl who wears one 
Will get his wish—perhaps. 
Fourth "Twill be the jolliest party, 
For everyone who comes 
Must be as full of fun, as was 
Jack Horner’s pie of plums.” 


Fifth (reciting) 


And when we children read it— 

This note from Santa Claus— 
(laughing, etc.) 

We laughed and danced and shouted, 

An clapped our hands, because, 
Sixth Instead of climbing chimneys, 

His pretty gifts to leave, 

We read that Santa’d be “‘ At Home,” 
This year on Christmas Eve. 


All (marching to gay music, played very softly) 


So off we went together, 
With little skips and hops, 
We talked of dark-eyed dollies, 
And caps and books and tops. 
Seventh And when we reached old Santa’s 
(clustering about him ) 
We filled his arms and lap, 
(each choosing cap from basket) 
And each from out his basket chose 
A wondrous wishing cap. 


All (putting on caps) 


We put them on together, 
The pretty, pretty things, 

We wished our Christmas wishes— 
Each little wish had wings. 


(Ad in pretty poses about Santa as if asking him for gifts) 


Santa Old Santa laughed to hear them, 
Dolls, jumping-jacks and books, 
Rings, ribbons, balls, and woolly sheep, 
Bo-Peeps with slender crooks. 


Eighth (leading the others, all match color of caps. Those 
having caps alike march together, hand in hand) 


And when it all was over, 
In caps, green, gold and blue, 
(d0wing low, boys doffing caps) 
We said good night to Santa, 
(marching as before) 
And marched home two by two. 


All ( taking off and waving caps) 


And all we little children, 
You’d better just believe, 
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NOTES. 


—President Harper announced to the 
students of the University of Chicago that, 
before the end of the year, he hoped that 
the plans for a great school of technology 
would be fully worked out. 


—The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, after a two 
days’ meeting in Boston, has announced 
the selection of this city as the place of the 
next meeting, July 6 to 10, 1903. 


—A government commission in Russia 
has been investigating the matter of 
school-teachers’ wages in that country. It 
was found that in the rural districts the 
‘‘ salary ” often does not exceed thirty dol- 
lars a year. 


—In the University of Heidelberg stu- 
dents of chemistry and physics are now 
obliged to take out accident insurance pol- 
icies. The premiums range from seventy- 
five cents a term for those who engage 
in practical experimental work down to 
two cents for students who only listen to 
lectures on “chemistry and witness the 
accompanying experiments. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
80 LITTLE MONEY 


There is no present so reasonable in 
price that will give so much lasting pleas- 
ure as a year’s subscription to the Youth’s 
Companion. 

There will be fifty-two issues of the 
paper during 1903, and among the contents 
of this new volume will be 

6 

serial stories, each a book in itself, reflect- 
ing American life in home, camp, and field. 

50 
special articles contributed by famous men 
and women — statesmen, travelers, essay- 
ists, and scientists. 

200 
thoughtful and timely editorial articles on 
important public and domestic questions. 

250 
short stories by the best of living story- 
writers—stories of character, stories of 
achievement, stories of humor. 

1000 
short note¥ on current events, and discov- 
eries in the field of science and natural 
history. 

2000 
bright and amusing anecdotes, items of 
strange and curious knowledge, poems and 
sketches. 

And these do not include the weekly ar- 
ticle on the care of the health, the chil- 
dren’s page, and other features of interest. 
A full illustrated Prospectus of the Com- 
panion’s 1903 volume will be sent with 
sample copies of the paper to any address 
free. Those who subscribe at once for 
1903, sending $1.75, will receive all the 
issues of the Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1902 from the time of subscrip- 
tion free; also the Companion Calendar for 
19.3, lithographed in twelve colors and 
gold. 

The Yuuth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley St., 





Brown’s Famous Pictures 


One cent each, 120 for $1.00 


Size 51-2x8. 2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia, 
Photographic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising 
all the world’s masterpieces, by old and modern masters. 
Portraits of famous men, women, authors, composers, and 
their homes. Historical paintings, scenery and architecture. 
Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for 1 cent 
Platinoprints and Carbonprints, size 7 x 9, 3 cents each, 
Wall Pictures, 19 x 25, 25 cents each, 
Send 2 cent stamp for two sample pictures and our new 
32-page illustrated catalogue. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 
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BEST THING 


NOVEL CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
Christmas Plays and Dialogues—For children. 
By Jean Halifax and other famous authors. All new 
and up to date. Clever, full of fun, y: t sensible and 
a No other collection of ‘Dialogues half 
as good, > 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original 
songs, recitations, dialogues aud other features. 
Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. Incomparably the 
best book of Chri tmas exercises published. l5c. 


CN SS Qooweaenw oar ew 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
10c. each. 6 for 50c. 


Charming Pictures, 24 x 36 inches. 


Santa Claus Preparing for Santa 
Visions of Santa Going Down the Chimney 
Santa’s Farewell Christmas Morning 
Writing to Santa Christmas Bells and Holly 
Santa on Bicycle Santa and Reindeer 


Seow 


) 





Christmas Tree Telephoning to Santa 
) A Surprised Grumbler—A new Christmas oper- Yhrte 
) etta. Brilliant music and sparkling words. Full of non Santa Christmas Stocking 
life. Original,j lly and clever. 5c. Holly Border Santa Claus Border 


Christmas Star March and Drill—Superbly Santa Dancing With Children 


brilliant. For 16 or 2t girls. Easy to give, pictu- 
resque in effect. Sure to delight. lsc. 

How to Celebrate Christmas, etc.—Contains 
—— program for the Christmas knter:ainment, 
etc. . 
Send for wey Catalogue of all kinds of 


Appropriate Mottoes, 12 x 36 inches. 


Peace on Earth Merry Christmas 
Happy New Year Good Wiil Toward Men 


Send for Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
ntertainments. 8 il 


CHRISTMAS CARDS — BOOKLETS . 


CALENDARS. 
Our goods are the most artistic and the cheapest ever offered. Large and handsome cards, 10 for 5c. 
Finer Cards, 1, 2,3 and 5c. each. Elegant Booklets, 4, 5 and 10c.; less by the dozen. Artistic Calendars, 
7c.,12c.and up. Samples of all, 25c. Worth double. 
Our New Christmas Catalogue Free. It describes and illustrates all sorts of things for Christmas. 
Gifts, Decorations, Christmas Tree Ornaments, Candy Boxes, etc. Send for it. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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MAKE YOUR LEISURE COUNT 


Get a thorough and reliable course in Shorthand, Bookkeeping or 
English at Home. ‘We furnish alk supplies and use of Standard Type- 
writer. Write for catalogue. 


MacCORMAC CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Suite 924. 100 Washington Street, Chicago 


r 








The VALUE of a map depends upon whether you can rely on it. 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S maps possess VALUE. 
Our argument, «The Value of a Map,” will tell you why. 


Send for it, also map catalog, and mention this paper. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 167 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


\. _ 


PRESS and Public Pronounce Perfect. Will cure any case of bad health, blood, taste, breath, stomach, 
bowels, complexion, liver, ca:arrh, headache, nervousness, irregular health of any kind, removes the cause of 
it; try it. The very best conan Sees hy tad ge Tl = TA wy tS a day 1-2 hour before 
o m ; 3 mos. : 6 mos., $1. Same prices at druggists. 
a Sanne te eee : T. J. HUNT, Deawer A. U., MEnom, In. 
Rev. C. B. Peckham, Hallowell, Me., wrote his brother: Mr. G. I. Peckham, Boston, Mass., 154 
Dorchester St.: ** Tablets have done me much gvo ..” 


3 a . 
Studies in.. 
Water Colors soe, ont Sewenn, diem, 25 


Remember these are not chromos, lithographs or colored prints of any kind, but 
original handworked sketches by a good water color artist. For a gift or a bright 
bit of color in the school-room you can get nothing better for the money. A trial 
order will not disappoint you. 


ROBERT SMITH, 58 Boylston St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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These are original sketches, 

done in an artistic manner, suit- 

m able for framing or study use in 
art work. 

The subjects are marines, land- 











Boston, Mass. 
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Hope dear old Santa’ll be “ At Home,” 
Next year, on Christmas Eve. 
(Any little Christmas song may be given at the close of this 


A Christmas Tree 


(A little finger play) 
1 Show height of tree with both hands held about a foot from tloor, 































































exercise) or from each other. 
2 Curve forefingers and thumbs togethcr to show balls. 
. 3 Hold both hands, palms inward, lower part of palms meeting, 
Tale of the Three Christmas Socks Fingers curved prettily and tips meeting to show heart-shape. 7 
(Nonsense rhyme for very little people) 4 Both hands held up. Fingers held tight together; thumbs held 
MB Cc EB out stiffly to show mittens. 
chasis HAS. &. BOYD 3 Hold up one hand; wave fingers slowly to show taper. 
| SS = a Se je 3 One little balsam bough—Rose and Baby Phil 
—4 eo E py 2—s—-j Fasten it securely to the window sill. 
Once up - on atime—The merry Christmas time—’T was " 
Once up - on a time—The merry Christmas time—Just Two little old balls, faded blue and red, 
Once up -on a time—The merry Christmas time—’Twas Tied to the branches, by some bits of thread. 
SLOWER, 
SSPE EEE SORE ES AP RRR Ute oe ras i i 
— a a a | a =f Three crisp pink candy-hearts, sugary and sweet, 
Gs ee —F ——— _ Bought all for a penny for a Christmas treat. 
late, af - ter eight,by the clock, O,A strong bright sock,A , , 
when *twas ten by the clock, O, That sock of Hugh’s, That Four warm red mittens, mother must have knit, 
fourand no more bythe clock,O, Hugh's strong grim sock, Sue’s Four cold red hands they’re almost sure to fit. 
QUICKER 
——— =f asters cosa tes — Five tiny tapers, bright as bright can be— 
3 —j—» —o— 0 0 © 5 Fo fe Did you know so little would make a Christmas Tree ? 





ss * 
long lightsock,Anda_ wee, teeny-wee, little white sock, O 
sock of Sue’s,And that wee,teeny-wee, Baby Blue’s sock,O 




















long slim sock,And that wee,teeny-wee, Baby Blue’s sock,O : , 
Martens \:sidialihaimaa iia ; The Christmas Story 
iy ——fy — = ~ =f, _- ‘ P . ° ° : . . 
a i — ss May be given as a single recitation. If desired, it may de effectively 
os = ee a <a presented by a number of tiny girls in white, each wearing a silver star 


in her hair. In this case, each may recite a line or two, dividing them 























Where the warm flames race, Were hung all in place To as seems most natural. ll should recite, with great reverence, last 
When I pzep-ed in, Were long, lank an ithin,Not a stanza, standing with both arms uplifted, looking up. Close the exercise 
Were stuffed to the brim,And ov-er therim, Such a with any familiar Christmas hymn. 
IMPRESSIVELY LITTLE QUICKER ee 
2 -— a —=: 1 = — We'll tell once again the old story 
SSS Si ===. Of dear little Bethlehem town, 
Se ES SISTINE a SD oS A Se : : . 
~<- + wv Of the Night that was flooded with glory, 
— ~ 
hear San-ta near if he knock O—The great big sock. The When angels from heaven came down. 
thing, not a riag,nor al lock.O,In the great big sock,Or the 
sled,ball,and bed —— rock,O! For the great big sock, The In darkness and dreams, deep and holy, 
— a fp The world, like a child lay asleep, 
ae NT he ee ee” Ree Se 30 si 
ale — ee. And shepherds so simple and lowly, 





é . vy Far out on the plains watched their sheep. 

= ne ng ae ge wee,teeny-wee, little white sock,O! 

middle sized sock,Or the wee,teeny-wee, Kaby Blue’s sock,O! : . 

middle sized sock,And the meget lined Blue’s sock,O Then out from the white dazzling splendor, 
The Angels their glad tidings sang, 

The hearts of the shepherds grew tender, 
The hills with the sweet echoes rang. 





My Dolly 
(For a tiny girl with a big wax doll) For lo! in the Bethlehem manger, 
There was a dear dolly who came in my stocking, The dear little Christ-Child was born, 
One night when to earth many dollies were flocking, Ah, what could be sweeter or stranger 
Her gown was of rose, Than the dawn of that first Christmas Morn? 
She’d ruffles and bows, : 
From her soft yellow curls Oh, cloud, sing with joy as thou fliest, 
To her wee slippered toes. Oh, bells, ring again and again, 
But she hasn’t a name—now isn’t it shocking? “ All glory to God in the highest, — 
The dear little dolly who came in my stocking. On earth, Péace and Gond Will to men! ¥ 











| Brain Food and Nerve Tonic: 


y. Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites 


i Low Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 

WE" excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
: force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


IZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
pL. am bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphiet free. 














CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
t dy known for cold in the Lead, sore throat, 
iol ue. joes. not — oe, morphine, nor by a New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By ma cents. . . 
portant of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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~ GOING TO BED HUNGRY. 


It is All Wrong and Man is the Only 
Oreature That Does It. 


The complete «mptine s of the stomach dur- 
ing sleep aids greatly to the amount of ema 
ciation, sleeplessness and general weakness so 
often met with. There is a perpetual change 
of tis-ues in the body, sleeping or waking, and 
the supply f nourishn ent ought to be some- 
what continuo':s and food iaken just before 
retiring, adds more tissue than is destroyed, 
and increased weight aid vigor is the result. 
Dr. W. T. Cathell says: ‘All animals except 
man eat before sleep a' d there is no reason in 
Nature why man should form the exception to 
the rule.” 

If people who are thin, nervous and sleep- 
less would take a light lunch of bread and 
milk or oatmeal and cream and at the same 
time take a safe, harmless stomach remedy 
like S:uart’s Dys epsia Tablets in order to aid 
the stomach in digesting it, the result will be a 
surprising increase in weight, strength and 
general vigor. The only drawback has been 
that thin, nervous, dyspeptic people cannot 
digest and assimilate wholesome food at night 
orany other time. For such it is absolutely 
necessary to use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
because they will digest the food, no matter 
how weak the stomach may be, nourishing the 
body and resting the stomach at the same 
time. 

Dr. Stevenson says: “I depend almost en- 
tirely on Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in treat- 
ing indigestion, because it is not a quack nos- 
trum, and I know just what they contain, a 
combination of vegetable essences, pure pep- 
sin, and they cure Dyspepsia and stomach 
troubles, because they can’t help but cure.” 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drug- 
gists everywhere at 50 cents per package. 
They are in lozenge form, pleasant to take, 
and contain nothing but pure pepsin, vege 
table es:ences and bismuth, scientifically 
compounded. Your druggist will tell you they 
give universal sati-facfion. 











EDUCATORS 
SHOULD BUILD FOR LIFE. 
Strong,vigorous m nds and bidices 
are possible only te thos: who: at 
natural foods, |ke ARLING- 
TON WHEAT MEAL, Send 
for copy of The Oldest Mill 
ire. ~FOWLE’S 

ARLINGTON MILLS. 
ii Arlington, Mass. 





(77) Christmas Cards, 
m7 Calendars and 


Postal Card 
Packets 


21st 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 


SEASON 


brief mention. Fir:t 7 Packs, postpaid, for $3.85. 
10 Packs, postpaid, @5.8u. 
No.1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“ 2. “ 654cts.,10FineCards “ wi 
“ 3. “ $1.08, 25 X nas Cards and Booklets. 
“ 4. “* $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, including 6 
Transpar: nt Cards, Souvenirs of Boston. 
‘* 54 c¢:s., 20 Fine Postal C rd all different. 
$1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
“ 54 cts.,5 ~ = a.l different. 
** 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 54 ct-.,5 |.ooklets and Caiendar. 
“ 64 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards, or 20 
Fine Birthday Cards. 


&2~ Special Packets a: d Lots put up to order. 


For $1 08, §0 Cards, no two alike. 
Teachers For 54 cts , 25 Cards, no two alike. 


Samples Paper by the Pound, 15 cts. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


} women | 5 Somerset St., Boston 


Pull Circulars on Application 


sa ow 
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NOTES 
aS eX 


A Criticism—Only 56 out of 141 fresh- 
men at the Northwestern University were 
able to pass an examination in spelling. 
They were tested with ordinary words, 
not with difficult and perplexing ones; and 
the test was too much for most of them. 
Probahly similar examinations at almost 
any American university would show sub- 
stantially the same results. The letters of 
the average public school graduate are 
likely to be prolific in bad spelling. 

Professor Clark of the Northwestern 
University says the trouble is with the so- 
called ‘‘ scientific” method of teaching 
spelling. The schools turn out graduates 
who have learned with great pains how 
not to spell. 
method. Nothing can equal the pity which 
the enthusiasts of the new method bestow 
upon children who have learned to spell 
without reliance upon it. Spelling is noth- 
ing; method is everything. 

—New York Sun. 


—Harvard University has just taken 
what may be called epoch-making action, 
in reducing the college course necessary 
for the bachelor degrees from four to three 
years. Superficial observers have jumped 
to the conclusion, from this announcement, 
that a lowering of college standards was 
proclaimed by this action; but this is not 
true. 

For years Harvard has allowed students 
to graduate in three years provided they 
showed themselves conspicuously capable; 
but now the three-year course has been 
made a recognized part of the system. 
This is not done, however, by reducing 
the requirements for graduation. In fact 
the standard has been raised. But in re- 
cent years the elective policy has been 
more and more favored, and now a student 
is allowed to choose practically all his own 
studies, instead of being required to take 
a hard-and-fast course. If he is able in 
this way to do four years’ work in three 
years the university will hereafter allow 
him to graduate in three years. 


—It is stated that the pupils of School 
No. 23 in the Mulberry Street section of 
New York speak twenty-nine different lan- 
guages or dialects. The task of making 
good American citizens of these many 
young foreigners is a mighty responsible 
one. 





EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


A plan is on foot in Japan to found fe- 
male scho:.ls of common grade in all im- 
portant cities and towns in the country, 
with a hope of three higher institutions in 
Tokio, O~aka, and Sendal. The principal 
of the Meiji Jogakko holds that no distinc- 
tion should be made in educational pol cy 
in regard to sex, and that there must be 
but one sound principle in education ‘to 


But the great thing is the 4 


FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS, 


The New Remedy for Oatarrh is Very 
Valuable, 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who represents a 
prominent manufacturing concern and travels 
through central and southern Michigan, re- 
lates the following regarding the new catarrh 
cure, he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I heard 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite accidentally 
and like everything else I immediately, bought 
a package and was decidedly surprised at the 
immediate relief it afforded me and still more 
to find a complete cure after several weeks’ use. 





“I have a little son who sings in a boys’ choir 
in one of our prominent churches, and he is 
greatly troubled with hoarseness and throat 
weakness, and on my return home from a trip 
I gave him a few of the tablets one Sunday 
morning when he had complained of hoarse- 
ness. He was delighted with their effect, re- 
moving all huskiness in a few minutes and 
making the voice clear and strong. 

“ As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him to 
use them regularly. 

“ Our family physician told us they were an 
antiseptic preparation of undoubted merit and 
that he himself had no hesitation in using and 
recommending Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for 
any form of catarrh. 

“T have since met many public speakers and 
professional singers who used them con- 
stantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer told me 
that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablet’s kept his throat 
in fine shape during the most trying weather, 
and that he had long since discarded the use 
of cheap lozenges and troches on the advice of 
his physician that they contained so much 
tolu, potash and opium as to render their use 
a danger to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant- 
tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal anti- 
septics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, etc., and 
sold by druggists everywhere at 50 cents for 
full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous mem- 
brane and their composition and remarkable 
success has won the a»proval of physicians, as 
well as thousands of sufferers from na al ca. 
tarrh, throat troubles and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall. 
Mich. 


eS —— 


High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & free 
BUFFALO CARD eee td 





















make perfect human beings.” 
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Problems in Arithmetic 


How many are five and three? 
How many are five less three? 
How many are eight less six? 
How many are five and five? 
How many are seven less four? 





In 6 there are — 2’s 
In 4 there are — 2’s 
In 8 there are — 4’s 
In 9 there are — 3’s 
In 10 there are — 5’s 


Two 3’s and 1 make 
Three 2’s and 2 make — 
Two 4’s and 3 make — 
Five 1’s and 3 make 
Two 2’s and 2 make — 

















How many 2’s are there in 6? 
How many 4’s are there in 8? 
How many 3’s are there in 9? 
How many 2’s are there in 4? 
How many 5’s are there in 10? 
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Tommy's Christmas Present 
Lucig D. WELSH 
“Tt isn’t much of a Christmas for me 
without my dear Dandy. How can a 
little girl be happy when she’s lost her 
beautiful, yellow cat? I’ve bought such 
a lovely collar for his Christmas present, 


and now I can’t give it to him. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!” 


“Cheer up, little daughter,” Said mam- 


ma. “We must try not to be sad on 
Christmas day.” 














“Would you like to ride with me this 
morning?” asked papa.  Edith’s face 
looked a little happier. | 

“Oh, yes, papa,” she answered. 








Papa was a doctor, and sometimes took 
his little girl when he went to see his 
sick people. 








i+3=? §—2=? 6+3=>? 
8 3=? 7—4=>? §5—2=? 
6+4=>? 5. 3 = ? 7-—5=? 
7+4=/? 9—4=>°? 8+3=? 
§+5=? 6—3=/? 4—1=>? 
4+4=>Y7 100— 2= ? 9+1=? 

6 8 5 9 6 7 3 

2 4 3 2 6 3 2 

5 7 4 8 7 6 4 

5 4 4 2 3 5 3 





Make problems from these statements and 
give the answers: 

Mary gave her sister two apples. 

John bought some Christmas cards for ten 
cents. 

Six cents are given to three children. 

James bought two pencils for four cents. 

Frank bought a top for ten cents and sold it 
for eight. 





Two and three and five are how many? 
Four and one and two are how many? 
Five and five and one are how many? 
Three and four and three are how many? 
Six and one and two are how many? 





,0of 2=? tof 8=? 4of 3=? 
sof6= ? 4 of 10 = ? ; of @=? 
tof8=? tof12=? yo0f 10=? 
;0of4= ? tof 10 =? + of 12>? 
tof 9= ? tof 4=? +zy,of ll=? 





5 pairs of mittens are — — 
4 pairs of shoes are — — 
5 pairs of gloves are — — 
6 mittens are — pairs of mittens. 
8 shoes are — pairs of shoes. 
10 gloves are — pairs of gloves. 


They turned into a narrow street, and 
stopped at a poor looking house. It was 
a house in which many families lived. 





“We are going to see Tommy, now,” 
said papa. Edith followed papa up some 
narrow Stairs, into a tiny room. 





It was a clean little room, but there 
were only a a few things in it. A little 
boy lay there, all alone. 


“ Mother had to work to-day,” he said, 
to Edith’s papa. Edith’s eyes opened 
wide. 

“When I’m sick,” she thought, “ mam- 
ma wouldn’t leave me alone for anything.” 








“Now, I must see two or three other 
people in this house,” said papa, after a 
few minutes. “You may stay here with 
Tommy.” 





“Would you like to see my Christmas 
presents?” asked Tommy. 


“Oh, yes,” said Edith. “I’m not going 
to have mine until to-night.” 








“These are the things I’m going to 
give away, explained Tommy. “I made 
them all myself. I had plenty of time to 
do it, you know, because I can’t walk.” 


“Can't you walk at all?” asked Edith. 


“Why, no. Didn't your papa tell you? 
I got hurt three years ago, and I haven't 
walked a step since. Days when mother 
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LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will ve purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information, 








#20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can easily be made by acting as my cor- 
respondent and using your spare time in accord- 
ance with my suggestio..s. 


This Coupon is good for 8500. For $1 
with this coupon | will send you (transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversibie map of 
U.8.and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods. 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents, For 
25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in 
order to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods, 
N». 15—School ef A ee and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


E.W. A. Row iLEs 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
F177-179 Munroe St., Chicago 























FOR 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
An Operetta for 
Young People... 


Words by Atice E. ALLEN Music by Cuas. E. Boyvp 











Teachers may not think it is usable for a class of 
miscellaneous children when first looking it over, but a 
study of it will show its possibilities for every school of 
average — 

Great pains has been taken to leave the different 
scenes open for any changes which teachers wished to 
make. Ata risk of incurring the, perhaps not unjust, 
criticism that the operetta is not a well rounded work 
of art, the various situations have been so arranged as 
to prove suggestive to teachers, and to ieave opportu- 
nity for individual preferences, at the cost of finish and 
completeness. 


A Dozen Different Entertainments 


can easily be selected from the whole, and the charm- 
ing original music can be introduced into any sort of 
Christmas celebration. 


Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


NOTES. 


—Simmons College, Boston’s youngest 
educational institution for women, has for- 
mally opened. Mrs. Sarah Louise Arnold 
is the president. 125 young women were 


points, others from adjoining towns and 
cities, and the majority belonging in the city. 
The courses are professional, collegiate, 
and special, the first two leading to gradu- 
ation and requiring four years for the 
completion, and the third being open to 
those who can give only a portion of 
their time to the work of the college. 
Other courses will be household eco- 
nomics, secretarial course, literary course, 
science preparatory to medicine, science 
preparatory to teaching, science prepara- 
tory to nursing. In addition, the corpora- 
tion is contemplating opening courses in 
applied art, horticulture, and agriculture. 
An advanced course of one year house- 
hold economics will be offered té gradu- 
ates of colleges and to such others as may 
present an equivalent preparation or ex- 
perience. 


—It* may not be generally known that 
there is in Mott Street, New York City, a 
school for the Chinese, carried on in a 
style similar to those in Canton. After 
much difficulty, the Chinese of the district 
obtained a teacher, and the approved native 
methods hold sway. On entrance, each 
child receives a school name, which he 
keeps until he is twenty-one. The children 
are taught respect for others from the 
start. Books are seldom used in the first 
two years, the blackboard, the slate, or 
paper are the means. Facts are poetically 
conveyed by the teacher to the scholars 
who repeat it and learn it quickly or suffer 
the penalty. Three couplets a day, in- 
creased to twenty, form the day’s work. 
The children recite in chorus with a result 
deafening to the on-looker. 





enrolled the first day, some from distant ° 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAN 
OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Kemoves Tan» 
Pimples 
Free k les, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash and 8kin 
diseases, and 
every blemish, 
on beau ty, 
and defies de, 
tection. On its 
virtues i has 
stood the test 
of fifty -four 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 


as wellas 
Beautifies 
Skin. 
Cosmetic 


PURIFIES 









we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. A t 


. , name. 
distinguished Dr. L.A, Sayer, said to a lady of the hau-ton, 
(@ patient) :“* As you ladies will usethem, J recommend“ Gou- 
raud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS. Prop'r. 27 Great Jones St., N.Y 


A Valuable 
Book Free. 


“HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING, 
CHRISTMAS, WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.” 

This is one of our most successful b2oks. 

Thousands sold at 25 cents each. 

It contains 15 complete programs. 

A copy free to every teacher who sends 6 


cents for tage 
BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 





MARC 


FREE EDUCATIPEN 


fe ng courses for home study: Illustrating, 
jee me freading.S ny B ing, Practical Electricity,and 
Electrical Engineering (Interior Wiring and Lighting; Blectric Railways 
and Telephone and Telegraph Engineering). Write for Pree Tuition Contract. 
Correspondence Institute of America, Box 908, Seranton, Pa. 


PENNY PICTURES — NEW SUBJECTS 


Each picture 8 x to inches. All copyrighted. 
Beautiful reproductions of Works of Art and Statuary. 
100 Pictures for $1 00, Postpaid 


These make a handsome Christmas present from 
teacher to pupil. 

Nore.—With every order received before Christmas 
we will include one of our new Picture Frames Free. 


BALL PUB. CO., Box E, Utica, N. Y. 


SOA WEEKLY fae seitockes eae 


BUREAU, Indianap»lis, Ind. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. Book I. 


By Prof. Harotp W. Farrsanks, Berkeley, Cali. 


























Beautifully illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents. 
Educational Publishing Co. 
Chicago SanFrancisco NewYork Boston 





Vertical or 


Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


Samples ‘sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Works, Camden, N. J. 





TEACHERS’ 


GUIDE SERIES 





BOOK I. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Plans for Every Month in the Year 


“When First We Go to School,” by Miss M. Helen Beckwith, is a bright and stimulating little book. The suggestions as to the way of 
keeping children busy and interested, and the directions and helps as to material, etc., are very valuable. Every primary teacher should come to 
know this book. One of the most valuable features are the stories written by Miss Alice L. Beckwith. These are bright and cannot fail to interest 
children. I can only urge teachers to make themselves familiar with this book, for they cannot fail to get help from it in their every-day work. 

. Ernest G. Ham, Superintendent of Schools, Montpelier, Vt. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo. Price, 50 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 







Market Street 


63 Fifth Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 
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20 cents. 




















228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 























CHRISTMAS 





THANKSGIVING 
NEW YEAR’S 


A New Set of Blackboard Stencils 


Specially drawn by one of the best known drawing teachers of the United States. 


Large size, 25 x 36 


SUBJECTS 


1 Day before Thanksgiving. 
2 Pride goes before a fall. 
3 Turkeys, group. 
4 Vegetables, fruit, etc., group. 
5 <A Merry Christmas. 
6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging. 
7 Old Fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing. 
8 Santa Claus and Reindeer. 
9 Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 
10 Happy New Year. 


These Stencils have never before been placed on the market. 
The set of 10 is enough for the three holidays and may be used for several years. 


fhe Set of Ten, $1.00 postpaid. 


Sold separately at 15c each, postpaid. 





EXTRA DESIGNS 


Size, 24 x 36 


10 cents. 


Large ‘** Welcome,” 25 cents. 


Small size, 18 x 24. 


“Christmas Chimes.” 
Merry Christmas in a Wreath of Holly. 
Christmas Tree. ‘‘ Happy New Year to You All.”’ 


Reindeer. 


Watching for Santa Claus, 20 cents. 

Santa Claus Going Down Cnimney, 20 cents. 
New Year Welcome (Angels), 20 cents. 
Large Design of Santa Claus, 15 cents. 

The word “WELCOME” in Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 


Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents. 


Price, 10 cents, 6 for 50 cents 
Pine Cone Design. 








BORDERS 


Holly Leaves and Berries 
Ivy Leaf Pattern 

Oak Leaves and Acorns 
Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms 
Anthemion Pattern 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


Blackberry Pattern 
Grape Vine Pattern 
Olive Branch Pattern 
Morning Glories 

10 Pansy Pattern 


Conta 


The word ** Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents. 
Large ‘‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. Price, 





63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


NEW BOOKS. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK CIry. 


YOURSELF. By H. A. Guerber. 
Price, $1 25 net. 

There has never been a book like this offered 
for pupils’ reading in public schools. It is de. 
signed for children to read under twelve years 
of age, and the vocabulary and short sentences 
are adapted to that age. The bock treats of 
physiology and the hygiene of the human 
body. It considers the child’s bédy as a little 
house to be cared for, and the story of the 
eating, sleeping, bathing, and exercise neces. 
sary to keep the house in perfect order is tola 
in a pleasant story form. The author believes 
that children have a right to know the exact 
truth about themselves and that it is the duty 
of parents and teachers to tell these truths in 
a pure, open way. Under the head “ Nature's 
Secret” the origin of life is plainly taught 
with illustrations of the reproduction of plant, 
animal, and human life. The delicate, scien 
tific treatment of this subject could offend 
only weak, prejudiced minds. If this subject is 
properly taught, every page of this book 
would tend to make our boys and girls 
heuthier, better, and purer in thought and 
action. 


283 pages. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


PRIMARY SONGS. Educational Music Course. 


This is a collection of rote songs for the pri- 

mary grades. A good juvenile rote song must 
possess certain definite qualities, and skill is 
needed in its preparation and adaptation to 
young children, 
There is a pleasing variety of subjects in this 
little volume. There are opening and closing 
songs, songs about plants and animals, ethical 
songs, songs of the different seasons, patriotic 
and miscellaneous songs. Teachers who have 
no confidence in their musical abilities will be 
attracted by the simplicity of these songs. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By W.H. Skinner and 
Celia M. Burgert. 162 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

The plan of work in this book is unusual. It 
is based upon the interpretative system of 
studying literature which originated in the Uni 
versity of Nebraska. It was believed by the 
authors of these “ Lessons” that the college 
method might be adapted to the teaching of 
English in the lower grades. This volume is 
the outcome of the experiment. It has been 
the aim to select poems and subjects that lie 
within the child’s experienceand interest, and 
thereby to teach the emotion-content as wel) 
as the idea-content of words and phrases. It 
has been the steady purpose to make children 
think for themselves; hence, the frequent 
question, “ What does this call to your mind?” 
An accurate report of these recitations in the 
lowest grades resulting from a study of the 
poems and stories make up the contents of the 
book. Whether teachers believe in such a 
method with the little children, it is worth 
the time to give the book an impartial exam- 
ination. 


CLAYTON F. LUMMY CO., CHICAGO. 


SONGS AND SCISSORS. Words by Lora H. 
Holmes. Music by Jessie L. Gaynor. Illus 
trated in Free-hand Paper Cutting by Ethe! 
Elaine Barr. Price, $1.25. 


Originality, use, beauty, and novelty, all 
seem combined in this book. Mrs. Gaynor’s 
music is always delightful, the words are 
pleasing and rhythmic, and the illustrations 
something “new under the sun.” The orna- 
mental designs, in black silhouette fashion, 
are much more like paintings than the product 
of paper and scissors. There are fifteen songs, 
mainly nature songs, with fanciful illustra- 
tions suited toeach. It is a book for the home 
and school, wherever children sing and ‘ove to 
see pretty things. It is 12x9” in size giving 





Sog Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ample space for the unique designs. No more 
pleasing gift-book could be devised. 
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Remember 


An interesting 


VARIETY OF READERS 
Can be Obtained at Slight Cost 


by using the 


FAMOUS FIVE CENT SCHOOL CLASSICS 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CTS. EACH. 





First Grade. 


No. 2. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake: 
No. 3. Atsopr’s FABLES, 


Same as above The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Pox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove, The Din and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, ‘The Fox and the Stork. 
No..11. SELECTIONS FROM Afsop... I. 

Same as above, containing the Two- Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, Lark and Her Young 
Ones, ‘The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The-Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM. Atsop,. II, 

Same as above, containing The. Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and. the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. _WHA? ANNIE Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDS. Ih 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowérs, in simple language. 

No. 109, THE BUTTERFLY Basy. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s: Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader 
No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES_OF THE Woop, 


Still another nature reader, large, clear type; telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc.. , 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 

plants and vegetables. 


No, 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HomE, 
Similar to-No, tog 


Second Grade. 
No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 
The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simple 
torm. [lustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMS, 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 

No,»76. “BirD. FRIENDS: 

Stories about the pny, — any Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and. Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No. 78. FLoweRr Frienps, _ II. 


Nature Stories along the-same lineéas No. 77. Fully 
illustrated. 


No. 79. FLOWER Frrenps.« III. 
Similar to 77 and 78 © Fully illustrated. 


No, 87.- LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 


Being of the Sleeping Beaut lish 
version, ihe oy of Siegfried amd Seki Gon 
man version. 





No, 185. Ropinson Crusox. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The story 
is complete in four numbers. Fully iflustrated. 


No. 186. Ropinson Crusog, Part IL, 

No. 187,. Ropinson Crusor. Part III. 

No, 188. * RoBINSON CRUSOE. Part IV. 

No, 189. CHILDREN. OF History. 1. 
The Sto 


of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edliso 


ison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF HisTory. — II. 
The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 
No. 196. LEGENDS OF, THE SPRINGTIME. II. 
How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse legend). 
No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD, 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fatry TALEs. LI, 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Coateing the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden 
No. 4.. Grimm’s Fairy TAugs, — II. 

Uniform with No 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 

No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I; 

Uniform with x and 4, The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Grete 
No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 

The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


, The Frog Prince. 


Same as 13. 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade Shilton. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short. yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. STORY OF COLUMBUs. 
No. 26. _ PUTNAM. 

No, 27. PENN. 

No. 28. | WASHINGTON, 

No, 29,‘ (FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER, 

No, 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36, TENNYSON, 

No, 42.. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. . COOPER, 

No. 44. . FULTON. 

No, 48. Ext WHITNEY. 

No, 60. EDISON. 

No: 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morss, 
No, 63.. Louisa M. ALcoTtT, 
No. 64, JAMES WATT, 

No. 70. STEPHENSON. 





No. 71.° IRVING. 


No. 72... POCAHONTAS, 

No, $1. Cyrus W, -FieLp, 

No, 20. S10Rizs FROM GARDEN AND FYELD, I, 
Primary Becton Monts that, eet separa te 


No, 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fretp: Il. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies; ferns, etc, 


No, 45. STORIES OF THE PILGkIMs, 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathe-s. 


No. 46, Strory or THE Boston TEA Party. 


begrur 3 the vom! of the tea party, the book contains 
wor music of two songs, “ R tionary bu 
and “* The Origin of Yankee Doodle” ™ 
No; 68. Srory OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs: S, E 
how the brave Norse Eric Secounied 6-4 -S Soa me 


No, 69. Puss 1n Boors, 


Old yet alwa f int ; 
tie mae of te. Be interest to boys and girls is the 


No. 95. -SToRIEs oF REVOLUTION. . 1, 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 

No, 96. Srorres of REVOLUTION. II, 
Same as above. British driven from Boston, 

No, 101, “Srorres OF KevoLvtion. - ILL. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 

No, 120. THe Lizerry Bet. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, also tains 
the complete poem, beginning : ten 


“‘ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


10 Cent Readers 


GRADE Il. 


Srorizs oF Famous Picrurgs. I, 








GRADE Ill. 

RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by ELorss McVay, 

SEWELL’s BLACK BEAUTY. 

Story or LANpseer. (lIilus,) 

Story oF BonuguR, Illus.) 


GRADE IV. 


MuLock’s Litrte Lame PRINCE, 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Dickens’ Tue CRICKET ON THE H&ARTH, 


GRADE V. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuarman. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuapman. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COO, 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION | oF Dec., : 





& SUITABLE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN ) : 





ae Without denbt there is a most favorable period in evel ‘y child’s life for the reading 

of each book.” If offered to him at just the right age, it. appeals to his nature with 
_ peculiar power, There would: be a wonderful economy of effort'if the books selected 
for children were given them at this favorable time.— Dr. Frank McMurry. 


Books Suitable for Children of 6 Years. 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. I. 
Some of Our Friends ; 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
Little Folk’s Primer 
Good-Time Primer 


Books Suitable for Children of 7 Years. 
Boyhood of Famous Americans 


Stories of the United States for Veiages Binders : 


Colonial Days. In Virginia, ee sf 
and Georgia : 


~Stories of the Red Children 


Story of Hiawatha 

The Story of Ulysses: 

Legends of Springtime . 

“sop’s Fables. Vol. IT. 

Out Doors 

Nature Stories for vouvesit Readers 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature 
Buds, Stems, and Roots 

Flower Friends 

Stories from Birdland. Vols. E IL, eich 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
Robinson: Crusoe for Youngest. Readers 


Books Suitable for Children of 8 Years. 

Stories of Great Men 

a “ Our Authors . 

« American Pioneers 

o «* Great Inventors 

“ ‘ Colonial Children 

« — « Our Country. Vols. I., IL., sich 
Treasury of Fairy Tales 
In Mythland. Vols. I., I1., each 
World History in Myth and Legend 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Friends of the Field j 
Stories of Garden and Field . 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Black Beauty ’ , 
Leaves from Nature. Vol. I. 
A Dog of Flanders. ; 
Geography for Young Folks . 


Aunt Martha’s Corner ct Pa Siete of Tea, 
Coffee, etc. 7 


Through the Looking Glass 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

The Child of Urbimo ; the Story of Raphael 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 

Swiss Family Robinson 


co 


$0.40 
.40 
40 
30 
30 


$0.40 
.40 
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40 
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Books Suitable for Children of 9 Years. 
American History Stories, Vol: I. 


Any of these Books may be ordered of : 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, 63 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


$0.50 
Hiawatha, the Indian ; : ; ; .40 
Stories of. King Arthur; or Knights of thé Round 
Table ; . 4 .40 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks . .50 
Leaves from Nature. Vol. IT. ‘ .60 
Little Flower Folks. Vols. I. IL., each . -40 
Science Ladders. . Vols. I., II., II., each .40 
Stories from Animal Land 75 
Kingsley’s Water Babies .60 
Children of the Palm Lands .. .50 
Home Geography , -60 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe .50 
Gulliver’s Travels. (Edited for children) -40 
Arabian Nights wel A as 60 
Little Nell. Dickens .50 
Paul Dombey. ‘“ : ; .50 
Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens 25 
Christmas Carol. “ .25 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book .40 
as Tanglewood Tales .40 
6 Twice Told Tales .40 
Ethics : Stories for Home and School 60 
Health Chats .60 
King of the Golden River 25 
‘The Story of Little Konrad 125 
Books Suitable for Children of 10 Years. 
American History Stories, Vols, II., III.; each $0.50 
Story of Columbus .60 
Famous* Presidents 40 
6 American Statesmen .40 
Stories of Massachusetts -75 
« —« Qhio .60 
« «New York .60 
« _ Minnesota .60 
«© Tilinois 60 
Legends of Norseland .60 
Stories of Old Germany .60 
Myths of Old Greece. Vol. I. .40 
Leaves from Nature. Vol. III. .60 
Storyland*of Stars .50 
Our Fatherland 50 
Children of the Cold 1.25 
“  « & World 1.00 
Stories from Dickens : ; ; 50 
“of the Bible, Vols. I., II., IL., each 60 
Rab and His Friends +25 
50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 














